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THURSDAY, MAY 10, 1956 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Arr Force 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. @€. 

The subcommittee (consisting of Senators Symington, Jackson, 
Ervin, Saltonstall, and Duff) met, pursuant to notice, in room 212, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Stuart Symington (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Symington, Jackson, Ervin, and Duff. 

Also present: Fowler Hamilton, general counsel; Ramsay D. Potts, 
Jr., associate general counsel; Fred B. Rhodes, legal consultant to 
Senator Saltonstall; Edward C. Welsh, assistant to Senator Syming- 
ton; and Wallace L. Engle, staff member. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas C. Musgrave, Jr., Office, Secretary of the Air 
Force; Lt. Col. Donald S. Bussey, ODCSOPS, Department of Army; 
Capt. S. S. Searcy, Jr., United States Navy; Mansfield T. Sprague, 
general counsel, Department of Defense. 

* * * * * * * 


[The closed session testimony was censored by the Department of Defense for 
security reasons. 


[Those portions of the record affected by this censorship are indicated by the 
symbol ®.] 
* & * ea * * ¥ 

Senator Syminoron. Our next witness is General Irvine. General, 
will you come up? How many witnesses do you have? Apparently 
yourself and three others. 

Let us swear all four. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
before this Subcommittee on the Air Force of the Committee on 
Armed Services of the Senate of the United States will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

General Irvine. I do. 

General Gerriry. I do. 

General Hewtrr. I do. 

Colonel Hamrick. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. GEN. C. S. IRVINE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STA*¥F, 
MATERIEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, ACCOMPANIED 
BY MAJ. GEN. THOMAS P. GERRITY, BRIG. GEN. ALBERT 6G. 
HEWITT, AND COL. WILLIAM L. HAMRICK 


Senator Symrneron. General Irvine, we all know of your magnifi- 
cent record in the Air Force, we want to insert a summary of that 
record at this point. 
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Lr. GEN. CLARENCE 8S. IRVINE, UNITED STATES AIR FoRCI 


Clarence Shortridge Irvine was born in St. Paul, Minn., December 16, 1898. 
Enlisting in the Air service in November 1918, he was appointed a flying cadet 

January 1921, was graduated from flying school at Kelly Field, Tex., October 
15, 1921, and commissioned a second lieutenant in the Air Service Reserve. 
Reverting to inactive status, he entered the University of Nebraska, which he 

tended for 2 years 

Receiving his Regular commission as a second lieutenant of Air Corps June 


30, 1926, General Irvine was assigned as a gunnery instructor and engineering 
offi er at Selfridge Field, Mich., going to Clark Field, Philippine Islands, in June 
1929. In July 1930 he went to Patterson Field and Wright Field, Ohio, where 


he served for 8 years as assistant chief of the Engineering Office. During that 
time he was also graduated from the Air Corps Technical School at Chanute 
Field, Ill., and the Air Corps Engineering School at Wright Field. Entering the 
Army Industrial College in September 1938, he was graduated the following May 
ind r renee to Wright Field as assistant technical executive for engineering. 
He was named assistant chief of the Inspection Division there in March 1940, 
becoming assistant chief of industrial planning and chief of production control 
here in May 1941, and executive of the Production Division in June 1942. 

The following January General Irvine was transferred to Army Air Force 
Headquarters in Washington, D. C., as assistant to the assistant chief of air 
staff for aircraft production, assuming the additional duty of chief of the Modi- 
fication Division and supervisor of the very heavy bombardment program in 
April 1944. That September he was named chief of the Supply Division of the 
20th Air Force at Washington, D. C. 

Going to the Pacific theater in December 1944, General Irvine was deputy 
chief of staff for supply and maintenance of the 21st Bomber Command. The 
following October he was named assistant chief of staff for supply of the United 
States Army Strategic Air Forces, and 38 months later became deputy chief 
of staff of the Pacific Air Command. In January 1947 he was designated deputy 
hief of staff of the rane ast Air Forces. 

Joining the Strategic Air Command in April 1947, General Irvine was assistant 
to the chief of staff at Andrews Field, Md., becoming chief of special projects, 
SAC, in August 1948. Moving to Walker Air Force Base, N. Mex., a month later, 
he assumed command of the 509th Bomb Wing, SAC. In January 1950 he be- 
came commanding general of the 7th Bomb Wing at Carswell Air Force Base, 
lex., assuming command of the 19th Air Division there in February 1951, and 

March 1952 he was assigned to Sth Air Force Headquarters at Carswell. 

Returning to Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, in September 1952, Gen 
eral Irvine was Deputy Commander for Production of the Air Matériel Com- 
mand, and 2 years later was redesignated Deputy Commander for Weapons 
Systems, AMC, there 

Reassigned to Air Force Headquarters on April 28, 1955, General Irvine was 
named acting deputy chief of staff for Matériel, and on May 10, 1955, was desig- 
nated deputy chief of staff for Matériel. 

His decorations include the Distinguished Service Medal, Silver Star, Legion 
of Merit with one Oak Leaf Cluster, Distinguished Flying Cross with one Oak 
Leaf Cluster, Bronze Star, and Air Medal with one Oak Leaf Cluster. He is rated 
a command pilot 

General Irvine piloted the Pacusan Dreamboat, an Air Corps B-29 with a crew 

10, on a nonstop flight from Honolulu to Cairo in 39 hours and 36 minutes in 
1946 
Gene and Mrs. Irvine have two children. 


PROMOTIONS 


He was promoted to first lieutenant (permanent) August 1, 1932; to captain 
(permanent) June 30, 1936; to major (temporary) December 30, 1940; to lieu- 
tenant colonel (temporary) January 5, 1942; to colonel (temporary) March 1, 
1942; to major (permanent) June 30, 1943; to colonel (permanent) April 2, 1948; 
to brigadier general (temporary) September 10, 1949; to brigadier general ( per- 
manent) January 27, 1950; to major general (temporary) April 11, 1951; to 
major general (permanent) October 9, 1951; to lieutenant general (temporary) 
May 10, 1955 
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We are honored and pleased to have you with us today, and look 
forward to your testimony. 

I will now turn the questioning over to the Counsel. 

Mr. Hamizron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General do you have a prepared statement ? 

General Irvine. I have a statement I prepared that I thought might 
answer some questions. 

Mr. Hamiron. Would you care to read that at this time? 

General Irvinr. Yes. Mr. Chairman, in the area of matériel, which 
is my field of responsibility, we in the Air Force have made, we 
believe, substantial progress over the past several years. In the main 
and all in all, our programs and accomplishments are in consonance 
with overall Air Force progress toward the goal of 157-wing force. 


PROGRESS 


Our Air Force and contractor industrial complex is adequate to meet 
present demands for heavy maintenance, overhaul, modification, and 
production. Essential specialized facilities and equipment are being 
programed as needed for production and maintenance of advanced 
weapons scheduled for Air Force inventory modernization. 

Our logistics support mission has recently been placed on a world- 
wide basis under the Commander of the Air Matériel Command to 
meet logistics support and mobility demands of the Global Air Force 
Mission. 

We place greater reliance upon airlift for our logistics support 
more and more, not only because we feel that it gives better logistics 
support when we are using the airlift, because it responds so quickly 
to supply and demand situations for these complex, high-value items 
that we need—not only that, but more important, to reduce our pipe- 
line inventories. 

Many other refinements, such as the electronic transmission of data 
and requisitions for supplies, and the mechanization of inventory 
control, are underway or programed to meet the future demands of 
logistics support in this atomic age with ever increasing efficiency. 


DEFICIENCIES 


We have, however, very serious deficiencies in some areas. We have 
deficiencies in the area of what we call organizational or squadron 
level work, as contrasted with the heavy or industrial-type of mainte- 
nance, the depot-type of work, where we can use our contractors for 
our depots. 

In order to keep our air fleet in safe operating condition, and 
enable it to perform its mission with suflicient quantities of combat 
ready aircraft rquires, of course, three things: skilled personnel, the 
proper facilities with which to do the job, and the dollars to pay 
for the portion which we contract with industry. 


FACILITIES SHORTAGE 


And I would like to call attention here to the fact that we feel 
(and this has been under consideration and was one of the things that 
General Washbourne has gone over) our capability to do our job is 
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seriously detracted from by the fact that in the areas of electronics— 
and in this area, primarily, because it is new and harder to project 
our requirements—we find that we do not have the matériel that we 
need in the way of facilities to provide for all operational fields 
of the Air Defense and Strategic Air Command. 

Now, about one-third of our people in the Air Force are engaged in 
maintenance work of some kind, some form of maintenance support, so 
that a deficiency in this area is a very serious problem. 


MAINTENANCE SHORTAGE 


Since our airplanes are getting more and more complex and more 
and more difficult to maintain, this problem of quantity and quality 
of our maintenance people is getting much more important. Ob- 
viously, a fighter or a bomber is of very low value if you cannot ade- 
quately maintain the communications and fire-control systems—and 
| presume that our personnel chiefs this morning told you something 
about our problems of reenlistments. It would like to quote you 2 or 3 
figures of vital importance to us, to me, in my area of responsibility. 

The radio and radar people, of those about 12 percent reenlisted in 
1955. We are doing a little better, about 19 percent in this category 
this year. 

And in the very difficult area of technicians for bomb, navigation, 
and fire control systems, we went from a low of 11 percent last year 
to about 24 percent. Now, we have worked harder in this area than 
in any other. 





SHORTAGE OF SKILLED PERSONNEL 


Those are just numbers, of course, but they are indicative of the 
fact that the people who are the most important to us, who have the 
most difficult jobs, are the people who are of the most importance and 
most value to industry, and therefore, we lose them. The reason this 
is important—— 

Senator SavronsTaLL. Excuse the interruption, but you use the 
figures 18 to 22 percent in writing here; but if I heard you correctly, 
you said from 11 to 24 percent—— 

General Irvine. Senator, I did not read that last sentence. I read 
the one above, 11 to 24 percent. You see, I was trying to brief this 
for you a little bit and I left out that whole sentence. 

Senator Satronstatw. I see, you left that out. 

General Irvine. Yes, I left it out. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Deliberately ? 

General Irvine. Deliberately, because I was trying to brief this for 
you. 

Senator Symtneron. As a matter of fact, General, you have already 
added some things to your written statement, haven't you? 

General Irvrye. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symtneton. And so we cannot expect to be following the 
written statement literally, is that right? 

General Irvine. Yes. I am trying to use this to bring out the 
things, Senator, that I think the committee would like to know. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. 

General Irvine. Now, when I say that a large percentage of our 
personnel are what we call apprentices, that is because of the low 
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first-term reenlistment rate.. This is important—and again, off the 
script—this is important because numbers mean very little to us, 
total numbers. I know, when there have been some numbers given as 
to how many people we have aboard, what is most important to me in 
my general area of responsibility is to have the sort of people that 
can do the job, and this is the whole thinking behind what General 
O’Donnell and I have discussed many times. 

Now, this high percentage of apprentices is one factor that causes 
aircraft to be out of commission for a longer period of time than 
would be the case if we had adequate numbers of trained people, and 
it causes a high turnover of equipment and parts because this means 
that they must be sent to a depot rather than be repaired on the spot. 

We always endeavor to have the minimum number of aircraft out 
for maintenance, in order to maintain a constant combat-ready poten- 
tial at all times. However, the rapidly increasing complexity of to- 
day’s aircraft has tended to increase the number of air planes that are 
out of commission for maintenance. 

The F-100 is a case in point. The F-100 is not unique in this 
respect, but the problem is aggravated by the shortage of skilled 
pe xrsonnel, and that is due in large measure to the fact that the Air 
Force has not been able to compete with the salaries paid by industry. 
In effect, we are running an endless and very expensive training pro- 
gram for the benefit of industry. That does not necessarily mean that 
we must match industry’s salaries dollar for dollar. To digress, I will 
have to go back about 30 years ago, when we were once told that you 
could not sell anything in the post exchanges but neckties. This has 
been a continuous problem, where our enlisted men have been lobbied 
against by selfish interests—filling stations, grocery stores, depart- 
ment stores, et cetera 

Increased pay, of course, is always a major factor, but there are 
other things that are very less expensive that the Air Force and the 
Department of Defense can and must offer, to induce our skilled 
technicians to make it a career. 

These things would include better housing, medical care for de- 
pendents—and that becomes important when you consider the location 
of many of these installations—and all of the other so-called fringe 
benefits, if we are to have the military support of those people. 

We must have adequate facilities to maintain aircraft, engines, 
and supporting equipment. We cannot do it in the field, as we did 
in World War II, where we very frequently did the work out in the 
mud, because that cannot be done now. We cannot do that in the 
present-day job of maintenance. 

For example, in the maintenance of electronic gear, we get into 
areas where dust, and moisture, and sometimes even temperature 
changes will put them out of commission and, obviously since the 
equipment is getting more expensive, we would like, in any way we 
can, to increase the percentage that is ready to go at a moment’s 
notice. 


DISPERSAL REQUIREMENTS AGGRAVATE EXISTING SHORTAGE 


And, as I said before, we are short of needed facilities on many 
bases. Since we were discussing dispersal, and you were when you 
were talking to General W ashbourne, we think that dispersal tends 
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to further increase the shortage of facilities, because then you have 
the problem of moving both the people who work on the aircraft, and 
the equipment; and they must be available or else you just, in effect, 
lose your equipment. 


POSTPONEMENTS 


In fiscal year 1956, under an austere budget, it has been necessary 
for the Air Force to postpone or defer depot maintenance require- 
ments in order to accomplish relatively higher priorities—for ex- 
ample, working on the B-47, rather than doing work on the supporting 
transports. 

The principal areas of depot deferrals, as of April 1, 1956, are as 
eens 

First, the depot inspection, which means the repair of approxi- 
mately 1, 900 sig aft, most of which are training and support types; 

Second, other and much more import: unt depot maintenance re- 
quirements, such as aircraft accessories, electronics, communications 
equipment, and related equipment and materiel. 

(nd, again digressing here, that means that if we have the very 
expensive materiel on hand and if we are not able to maintain it, we 
have, in effect, lost the use of this materiel. 

Mr. Hamivron. I am not sure that that is clear, as to just what you 
meant. I did not wish to interrupt. 

Senator Durr. I did not understand that. 

Senator Symineton. Will you repeat that to be sure we understand 
it? 

General Irvine. Well, for example, suppose that we bought some 
reasonable percentage of bombing systems, or engines, and we do not 
have the facilities to overhaul them when needed, then they are of 
very little value; if you cannot maintain such equipment you lose its 
usefulness. 

Now, there are three ways of fixing that problem. Either you have 
to buy too many in the first place, so you won't have airplanes without 
the necessary support; or you provide Air Force facilities; or you 
re ly on contractor support. 

Senator Symrneton. Yes. 


FAILURE TO PROVIDE FACILITIES RESULTS IN SAVING PENNIES, 
LOSING DOLLARS 


General Irvine. And in this area we are talking in terms of 
$800,000 for a modern fighter, or $8 million for a bomber, so it is 
saving a penny and losing a dollar. That is the point. 

I want to assure you that this is one area where people like General 
Rawlings eee I have done a great deal of what we call agonizing 
reappraisal, to determine not what people would like to have done, but 
to do the Mai that we felt were essential to get our job done the 
best we could, and to take our losses where they were the least serious. 

Now, talking again of personnel deficiencies, it applies in the Air 
F orce just as it applies anywhere else where the right kind of people 

not available. The Air Force has the problem “of basic personnel 
daliciennins in our combat organizations, creating a cancer which saps 
all Air Force resources. Thus, ultimately, there is not only a quanti- 
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tative loss in the amount of maintenance accomplished, but the combat 
capability of the force is reduced. : 

If you don’t have the people in the tactical command who are 
trained to do the job, then this means that you take people out of the 
depot organization, or you have to employ a contractor to do the job 
that the people in the assigned units are unable to do, or you accept 
a low combat capability. 

Now, moving on to another basic area of materiel, we feel that our 
supply support of aircraft is good. There are areas where support 
is not as good as we would like it to be, but those areas are largely 
associated with the introduction of new aircraft into our operational 
units. 

Our rates of aircraft out of commission for parts are within. ac- 
ceptable limits. They are about the lowest, I think, in the Air Force’s 
history. 

Another factor to be reckoned with in providing logistics support is 
the rate of progress in the development of new weapons. Obviously, 
we cannot wait until a new system has been developed to perfection, 
or it will be obsolete by the time we get it out. 

On the other hand, of course, we balance that against not putting 
it into production until we have some reasonable assurance that. it 
will perform. 

TECHNICAL PROBLEMS INCREASE 


Our tec ‘hnical problems are becoming more and more difficult, and 
the time between the drawing board and production tends to become 
longer with the equipment which we are building now. 

This is due in large measure, of course, to the amount of research 
and developmental effort and money that can be applied in the case 
of any given weapon. 

We need, obviously, to seek means of compressing the time required 
to get a new and better weapon into the inventory, if we are going 
to have a qualitative superiority. 

One such approach that I know you are familiar with, Senator 
Symington, and it is known as the Cook-Craigie plan, is to put a new 
weapon into production at the earliest possible point, but at a very low 
rate of production, because during this time we can test the articles 
and uncover deficiencies and feed the corrections back into the pro- 
duction line while it is proceeding at a low rate. 

We do this to save time and money, since it reduces to a large extent, 
the expensive modifications of large numbers of items. 

Of course, my area of responsibility, part of which is production, 
is contingent upon research and development programs, and the speed 
with which we can bring our new weapons to the point where even 
limited production is feasible. 


INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY PARTIALLY IDLE 


The production capacity of our industrial complex is well above 
the current levels, from 2 to 4 times the levels we are now using. Once 
developed, new weapons systems can be produced at whatever rates 
the programs call for. | 

[ know from previous testimony that the committee is interested 
in production capacity for additional B-52 and KC-135 aircraft. 1 
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am sure that the committee is aware of our recent acceleration of the 
8-52 program to a higher production rate. This acceleration was 
made after a thorough study, not only of production capacity and the 
need to replace the “obsolese ent B-36’s at the earliest feasible date, 
but of other programing factors such as personnel, training, and base 
requirements. 

The current rate is believed to be sound when the foregoing ele- 
ments are considered. However, viewing this problem from a pro- 
duction capacity standpoint alone, industry is capable of substan: 
tially increasing current established peak production rate of B-5 
airplanes. 

This can be done within a reasonable time, utilizing existing sources 
and with a modest increase in certain specialized facilities. 


JET TANKER PROGRAM JUST BEGINNING 


As you know, the KC-135 program got underway some 18 months 
after the B-52’ program. Therefore, it is only in its initial stages 
of production at this time. In fact we get the first production air- 
plane this fall. 

Senator Symrnoton. I didn’t quite understand that. 

General Irvine. We get our first production airplane this fall. 

Our established maximum production rate for this airplane is de- 
signed to attain an appropriate bomber-tanker ratio for the B-52 
program as rapidly as feasible. 

Production capacity exists for a substantial increase in the rate 
of KC-135’s now programed. This can be accomplished with the 
current facilities, again with modest increases in specialized facilities, 
such as machine tools. At the present time, the Air Force believes that 
the peak production rates established for the KC-—135 and B-52 are 
the ‘estat within the present program. 

The additional capacity which exists in the industry above these 
rates, provides us the desired flexibility to be responsive to needs for 
additional aircraft should they be desired in the future. 


SKILLED PERSON NEL MAJOR SHORTAGE 


in closing, I would like to emphasize that the one area where im- 
provement would yield the greatest dividends is personnel. Retention 
of our highly skilled technical personnel would improve our main- 
tenance capability, and so would increase the number of aircraft in 
service. It would mean that substantial resources now being poured 
into training courses could be applied against other requirements. 
improvement in the technical personnel situation would do more 
than anything else to increase the combat readiness of the Air Force. 

This completes my prepared statement, gentlemen. I will be glad 
to try to answer any questions you may have. 

Senator Symineron. Your statement was interesting and construc- 
tive. 

Mr. Counsel, have you any questions you would like to ask the 
general ? 

Mr. Hamirron. Yes, sir. General, I think it might be interesting 
if you would describe to the committee the extent to which you have 
been able to reduce your inventory by the better inventory control 
and reporting system you mentioned. 
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General Irvinr. Well, my mind rebels at the way we ran our busi- 
ness in the past, and I think that I can say that we had a horse and 
buggy supply system for the new supersonic airplanes. 

Back in the beginning of the Air Force buildup in 1950, for example, 
we used to put 70 percent of the cost of the airplane into spares and 
support, and you would never have enough. Now we are programing 
this type of equipment at between 25 to 40 percent. 

Mr. Haminron. Well, if you cut it to 70 percent of the cost—— 

General Irvine. Well, I would say reduction form 70 to 40 in one 
area would be comparable numbers. 

Mr. Hamitron. Cut about halfway. 

General Irvine. So, you reduce about 30 percent, and there are a 
number of elements in this reduction. 

First, General Rawlings and I worked together on this when he 
was the Comptroller and I was in what is now SAC, trying to get 
people to realize that the things they were working with were expen- 
sive. That was the beginning of what we call our monetary-accounting 
program, where we put down in supply records what an item costs, 
to try to get over a new philosophy in this area of monetary value of 
our materiel. When General LeMay came along, he was positive 
and helpful in getting people to realize the value of an inventory 
and the necessity for not having repairable engines or other items of 
equipment lying around on bases; to get them moved to where some- 
thing could be done with them, and to get people at all levels within 
the Air Force interested in keeping equipment in commission and 
doing the things necessary to have a combat-ready force. 

This is trying to get a wartime viewpoint in time of peace, and it 
is not easy. 

The next effort was to look at our supply system, and the time con- 
sumed in pipelines. Well, we had cases where it had taken as man 
as 130 days from North Africa to get a message through channels, 
and to get it shipped, traveling by boat both ways. 

We are now getting a lot of our pipeline supplies down where they 
are needed in 12 or 15 days, and we are driving for 7. One of the 
ways that we do this sort of thing is to look ahead and try to see 
how we really intend to fight the next war, how we are going to fight in 
this atomic age. 

And under this philosophy, we want to put our materiel where the 
aircraft are, and this is already underway, to have the things there 
that are necessary for them to fight, to supply them so that they can 
fight, certainly on an all-out basis, for at least 15 days, and we are 
working toward the 30-day level, having everything possible where 
the airplanes are. This gets important when we are talking about dis- 
persal because there is no sense in dispersing airplanes where there 
is no equipment to put them in commission to fight. 

My Pay is that you just don’t disperse and run away, but 
you take off and drop bombs on your opponents, and to do that, you 
have to be able to put your airplanes up in the air, because an air- 
plane on the ground is pretty defenseless, you know. 

So our philosophy now is to move out to fight. As I see it, the first 
3 days is the most important period, and you will have the major 
military decision in the first 15 days. It is my philospohy as a supply 
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man to enable LeMay and Partridge to do the very best job that they 
can possibl; do. My responsibility is getting behind them the things 
th it they n eed to do the ir job. 


STOCKS KEPT LOW 


Now, the correlation between that and peacetime operation is dif- 
icult. We can keep our stock levels much lower than we have ever 
in the past, only if we are able to support the units by air in the main, 
or wherever the airlift will best serve them. Just to keep your Air 
Force in being iad running is an awfully big job, and so, - you can 
keep rs total "le vels of spares low in the ‘de spots, with a 15- or 30 day 
level at the bases, then it would mean that, if we can do our eae 
by airlift, we can, at a minimum cost, operate in time of peace and 
have available in time of war the backup as necessary, to do the sup- 
port of the missiles and airplanes—but this is something that I could 
talk about all day. 

Mr. Hamiuvron. Thank you. Now, at the top of page 2 of your 
tatement, you have this sentence: 


DEFICIENCIES IN ORGANIZATIONAL AND MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 


Ve have, however, serious deficiencies in the area of organizational and field 
maintenance engineering as contrasted with heavy or industrial type mainte- 
aed 

What sorts of facilities are those that will be involved in the or- 
ganizational and field maintenance-engineering¢ What kinds? 

General Irvine. Well, if you have a deficiency of men, then you 
don’t have everything you need. You don’t h: ave eve rything you feel 


you ought to have. Now, the sort of things that I am t: Uking about 
in defic iene 1es 


Senator Symineron. What was the question ¢ 

Mr. Hamiuron. What were the facilities covered by the phrase “area 
of organizational and field maintenance-engineering.” 

Are they planes, or what ? 

‘General Irvine. | am talking specifically about jet engine field test 
cells, and general field organizational equipment to do minor repair 
work, 

Mr. Hamiuron. The kind of things that you are responsible for 
procuring, General ¢ 

General Irvine. Yes, sir, and there is armament and electronics 
shops with the test and handling equipment that go with them. 

Mr. Hamitvon. I just wanted to get a little concreteness. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE DEFERRED 


Now, you mentioned on page 5 that it was necessary to defer depot 
maintenance. That is near the bottom of page 5 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Hamiron. Will you be able to make that up if you get the 
budget you are seeking in fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Irving. No, because inevitably when you make deferrals, 
you drop out—that is, if you do not do it in the time period in which 
you plan to do it, you lose the use of the aircraft. Some of them are in 


te 
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the fiscal year 1957 budget, as are other things that we are very short 
of—that is, in the area of operations and maintenance— 

Senator Symineron. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Irvine. I would like to point out, Mr. Counsel, that just as 
important as the airplanes themselves are the deferments of main- 
tenance of the component parts of, say, bombing systems, engines, or 
instruments for support aircraft. 

Mr. Hamiztron. And the funds come out of operation and main- 
tenance ¢ 

General Irving. Yes. Those are annual funds. 


LEAD TIMES 


Mr. Haminron. In the last paragraph on page 6, you mentioned the 
lead time. 

Now, was the lead time on aircraft like the B-52 longer than 
the lead time on aircraft like the B-36, or the B-24, would you say ¢ 

General Irvine. We are doing better on the B—52’s than we ever 
did on the B-36’s because, primarily, I think, we are set up a little 
better for tooling and the companies’ operating procedures are better. 

Mr. Hamiuron. What is the lead time on the B—52? 

General Irvine. Well, we call it 18 months at the moment. That is 
a flexible figure, depending upon just what you mean when you say 
“18 months.” You can handle the lead time on the airframe itself 

Mr. Hamivron. On the airframe itself? 

General Irvine. Yes, the airframe and it is somewhere between 15 
and 16 months, but when you are talking about the engine, that by it 
self is another 14 months. On the engine, you have to build the engine, 
and then you have to ship it to the airplane factory, and you have to 
put it in the production line, which is about 2 mon hed before the 
airplane goes out of the door—I mean, you are putting together this 
complicated machine, and to our regret, it usually takes us about 60 
days after the airplane comes out of the door before it operates to the 
satisfaction of General LeMay—so this adds up to 18 months. 

Mr. Hamiron. And 18 months is the reorder lead time? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Haminron. And not from the drawing board. 

General Irnvinr. No. As I said, these lead times—the lead time on 
the engine itself might be, I think, about 14 months. 

Mr. Hamiuron. 14 months for the engine? 

General Irvine. Yes. But that is not the point, that is, from the 
time you order the engine until it comes out with the airplane is 18 
months, so that is one reason why we say that the lead time on the 
B-52 is 18 months. Now, the lead time for fire control system 1s 
another story. 

Mr. Haminron. That may be considerably longer? 

General Irvine. Probably 24 months, although we have been more 
than that in the beginning. 

Mr. Hamitron. So, you have to schedule those in earlier, so to speak ; 
give them a longer lead time in order to have aircraft come out on 
schedule ? 

General Irvine. Plus the fact that in the B—52 airplane you started 
with a more mature bombing system than the one we started with in the 
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B-36 and that was an improvement on the one we had in the B-47’s 
and now we are putting in a much better system as it becomes available 
for the B-52. 

Mr. Hamitron. Turning now to a different length of time, the time, 
as you phrased it, between ‘the dr awing board and production, can you 
tell the committee, General, what that time was in the case of the B-52? 

General Irvine. Yes. This is a series of things, starting, as far as 
I am concerned, in 1944, and Tom Gerrity was on that with me, in 1947, 
when we changed the airplane from what we thought was an old-fash- 
ioned type to a more modern airplane. Senator Symington was then 
the Secretary of the Air Force, and he knows it was a most difficult 
period of time, where we had to make the decision to either build 
something that we were very sure would have been obsolete, or better, 
to create ‘something that would be a technical gamble but would be 
a modern bomber that would take advantage of the very latest ad- 
vances in the aeronautical sciences. 

Mr. Hamitron. And how long did it take from 1944 until the first 
production ? 

General Irvine. We had the first airplane, the Y model, that flew in 
March or April of 1952, and the other flew about June. 

Mr. Hamitron. About 8 years. How did that compare with the 
time to produce, say, the F-104—was there much difference? Is it a 
shorter period ? 

General Irvine. Oh, yes. We might say that the B—52 was on the 
drawing board since 1948, seriously, when we made the decision in 
1948, 1949, what the airplane was really going to look like. 

Mr. Hamitron. So you got from the drawing board to produc- 
tion 

General Irvine. In 1954. 

Mr. Hamiitron. About 5 or 6 years. 

General Irvine. Six years. 

Mr. Haminron. And the fighter took a shorter time? 

General Irvine. Four years. But it is all brought about, counsel, 
by what your decisions are, the decisions that are involved, you make 
so many changes. 

Senator Symineron. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Hamuron. In that connection, General, what did the first two 
B-52’s cost with Government-furnished equipment ? 

General Irvine. Roughly, $100 million. 

Mr. Hamiron. For the two? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. Hamiron. Or each one? 

General Irvine. No; both of them. 

Mr. Hamitton. $100 million. 

Is it generally true that the first aircraft of any new model costs 
substantially more than the remainder ? 

General Irvine. Yes. That price, like the price of anything else, 
has gone up. This was the most that we ever paid for an experi- 
mental airplane, because it was the biggest and most advanced. 
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Mr. Haminron. And they cost $50 million each. 

General Irvine. That is right. Again, I would like to define what 
is meant by $50 million—remember, the Air Force production and 
engineering people started working in 1944 and so did the Boeing 
people, so from 1944 to 1954 an increasing number of people put their 
time and effort on the airplane and so, for ‘that $50 million, you did not 
get much hardware all in one airplane, but you got a lot of engineer ing 
effort and a tremendous amount of testing time, testing materials and 
so on, and for that reason I would say for over the period of 10 years, 
it was very reasonable. 

Mr. Haminron. What will the cost of the airplane run currently ; 
that is, with Government-furnished equipment ? 

General Irvine. We have two approaches to it; somewhere between 
$6.2 million or $6.3 million, what we call flyaway cost from the factory, 
and other things to back up and support the airplane that we call the 
program cost, they are totaling below $8,500,000. 

Mr. Hamitron. For the total pac kage ? 

General Irvine. Yes; for the accessory equipment and all. 

Mr. Hamuron. What are the types included in the phrase “Govern- 
ment-furnished equipment” ? 

General Irvine. Well, it varies from airplane to airplane. 

Mr. Hamiuton. Well, in the case of the B-52. 

General Irvine. In the case of the b—52, you are talking about such 
things as the engines and a good many of the instruments, the tires, 
the bombing system, the navigation system, and the fire-control system. 

For the convenience of the Government and on the contract, any 
one of those things could fall in or out of the “Government furnished” 
column, really, and the only time we normally put them in the “Gov- 
ernment furnished” column is so that we may = te research, 
development, and produc tion on an engine like the J-57 that goes in 

several airplanes. There we can centrally control yoodustion and 
reduce the cost. 


REPLACEMENT AIRCRAFT IN THE FUTURE 


Mr. Hamiiron. Now, on aircraft like the B-52, are you at the same 
time studying for replacement aircraft ¢ 

General Irvine. I think that in the main most of us are looking at 
about three airplanes—the one that you have (the one that you think 
is obsolete), the one that you are trying to get (the plane that you 
think is pretty fair), and the one you would like to have, but don’t 
know how to build yet 

Mr. Hamuron. What is the second aircraft in relation to the B-52? 

General Irvine. Well, we have a couple of airplanes that are in a 
program. (D) 

Mr. Haminron. What type of aircraft ? 

General Irvine. Well, it is an airplane—I don’t know whether I 
am getting into classified material here. 

Senator Symineron. Everybody in this room is cleared for top 
secret. The policy of the committee is to take everything down unless 
special request is made regarding something like war plans, in which 
case the committee will confer and make a decision as to what we 
will do. 
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[ might add that if you feel that it is important not to have it 
recorded in the testimony, it won’t be taken down. However, if it is 
taken down, before this hearing is made public it will be gone over 
and edited by the Secretary of Defense’s appointed censor in order 
that nothing classified is released. (D) 

Mr. Hamitton. What advantages would nuclear power have over 
jet propulsion ¢ 

General Irvine. Well, the fact that within reasonable limits you 
can fly for a very long period of time, 500 hours instead of 10. (D) 

Senator Symineron. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


B-52 PRODUCTION 


Mr. Hamirton. Now, directing your attention to the present. B-5 
production that we talked about, what is the present monthly a 
production schedule ¢ 

General Irvine. The present actual, at the moment? 

Mr. Hamitron. No; not the actual production, but the peak pro- 
duction presently scheduled. 

General Irvrye. Our presently scheduled peak production is 10 per 
month at Seattle and 10 a month at Wichita. 

Mr. Hamiton. 20 in the aggregate ? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 


COULD BUILD MORE B—-52’S 


Mr. Hamiiron. You mentioned in the prepared statement you think 
that could be expanded. 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Hamitron. To what do you think it could be expanded with 
existing plants, so to speak? 

General Irvine. Well, you could expand it from 10 to 14 at Wichita 
with very little action beyond giving orders. 

And you could go on up to 45 or 46 airplanes a month, with from 
20 to 26 at Wichita with relatively moderate increases in the pro- 
gram. The reason for that is that our tooling plans are flexible, 
1 mean—Senator Symington will remember that our plans in the first 
place were to set up tooling for 12 airplanes per month. This was a 
long time ago. 

So we always planned very good tooling with expansion capability, 
ind while getting from, say, 20 to 46 a month sounds unreasonable, 
actually we are working in this present plant on about a 5/3/1 shift 
ratio. 

Mr. Hamitron. What do you mean by a 5/3/1 shift ratio? 

General Irvine. 50 percent of the people employed work on the first 
hift, 30 percent on the second shift, and 10 percent on the third. 

Mr. Hamuton. Will you increase that ratio? 

General Irvine. Normally we would increase—in other words, we 
would man the tooling at full capacity on the first shift, maybe 85 
percent on the second and the third, we never wish to get that up to 
more than 30 percent because we have to have that area for bal- 
ancing out areas of production where difficulties are experienced. 
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KC—-135 PRODUCTION 


Mr. Hamixton. Now turning to the tanker, the KC-135, what is 
your presently scheduled program peak production on that, General ? 

General Irvine. As I remember it, the airplanes we are planning 
to put on order will get us up just to the peak rate of 20 a month. 
In fact, I think it took us up to about 19 as I looked at the schedule 
the other day. 

Mr. Hamitron. When would you reach that peak under the present 
program ¢ 

General Gerrrry. Not for several years. In fact, sometime after 
we have reached the peak on B-52’s. (D) 

Mr. Hamitton. Now, with respect to the tanker KC-135, could 
you substantially increase your peak production on that? 


COULD BUILD MORE KC—135’8 


General Irvine. That is the easiest job of all because compared to 

the bomber, it is a much simpler airplane. We have studied it very 
carefully with the Boeing production people and we could easily 

build 35 airplanes a month at a peak, rather than 20. 

Mr. Haminron. Easily build 35? 

General Irvine. Yes. I think as I told you the other day, Mr. 
Counsel, this is not necessarily the way we would do it. 

Mr. Hamirton. No, I understand that. You might explain that for 
the record. 

General Irvine. There is the possibility, Senator, of spreading the 
work around and putting people to work. We have other plants like 
Tulsa, Forth Worth, and Marietta where we might decide to put some 
of the production for dispersion purposes, and also to get competition 
and possibly get the price down. We might put part of the job else- 
where if we got beyond 20 a month. 


“OPTIMUM RATES” 


Mr. Hamiiron. Directing your attention now, General, to the bot- 
tom of page 8, next to the last sentence, commencing on that page it 
reads: 

“At the present time the Air Force believes that the peak produc- 
tion rates established for the KKC-135 and B-52 are the optimum rates 
within the present program. 

I wonder if you would please describe for the committee what 
“optimum” means in that context ? 

General Irvine. I am not a disciple of Webster, but what I meant 
was considering all things involved. Obviously if I were LeMay, 
I would like to have us build 50 a month, to get the inventory com- 
plete to whatever number he is supposed to hi ave as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Hamitton. By “present programing” you mean the total num- 
ber now programed ¢ 

General Irvine. Yes, whatever the number is programed. 

Mr. Hamitron. This is the orderly rate to produce to achieve the 
present program. 

General Irvine. Yes, with the 1957 budget it will be about 500 
B-52’s. If the decision is made to buy a greater number than that, 
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you still wouldn’t want to go beyond 20 a month unless the number 
was considerable, because again this is purely a matter of production 
costs 

It is terribly expensive to teach a lot of people how to build an 
airplane and let them run at a big rate for a month or 2 and then 
chop it off. So we like to plan ahead on what we might do, and so 
considering the fact that we are pretty austere in the completion of 
bases and proper equipment and in the training of people, in addi- 
tion to increasing the production rate on the B-52, there are other 
things that need to be done in consonance that are just as important 
if you want to have a fighting Air Force. 

fr. Hamiuron. Thank you, General. Directing your attention now 
to the fighter type of aircraft in general and the F—104 in particular, 
what is the situation there with respect to the availability of facilities 
for increasing the rate of production ? 


COULD BUILD MORE F—104’s 


General Irvine. We could build it at a rate I would say easily five 
times what we are doing after initial production is well underway 
again, because it is an easy airplane to build and because the company 
that built the engine has a pretty tremendous capacity with their 
subcontractors 

However, I would not recommend producing the airplane at least 
appreciably beyond our present acceleration because we have had 
flight experience only with a couple of experimental models. 

We have ve ry few coming in before the year is out, of production 
airplanes, so again from the conservative approach, the initial ac- 
celeration is,as L say, reasonable. (D) I think it is a good average. 

Senator Symrneron. May I ask a question for clarification? Is 
that because you are not yet entirely satisfied with the airplane? 

General Irvrve. The airplane has been so good I am sure there 
must be something wrong with it that I haven’t found out yet. 

Senator Symrnetron. You had two and lost one, as I remember it. 
My only point is the slow acceleration. We are thousands of fighter 
planes behind the Communists. If you believe in the airplane, why 
don’t you make more of them? 


“AUSTERITY” POLICY 


General Irvine. It is a question of how much of a gamble you want 
to take, sir. When we are operating under a condition of austerity 
across the Air Force, you are less inclined to take those gambles like 
we did with the B-29 in World War II where we bought ‘them off the 
drawing board without regard to the consequences. 

Senator Symineton. And the B-47 after the war 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. In order to get them quickly for protection. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. But the performance of the airplane so 
far, and I have had reports on it no later than last night, the F-104 
airplane with the original experimental engine and not even the serv- 
ice-test engine has exceeded its performance at 40,000 feet. 

Senator Symineron. I didn’t mean to interrupt you. 
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Mr. Hamuitron. I was just going to say, General, I had the im- 
pression—I may have been wrong—that on one of the occasions when 
we talked, you suggested at least the possibility if you bought a few 
more of the early models of the 104, you could get through the test 
period quicker. Is there something wrong in that? 

General Irvine. We have passed ‘that period of time. We bought 
one or two experimental airplanes. We should have bought 10. 

Mr. Hamitron. Originally we should have? 

General Irvine. Originally we should have bought more than two 
experimental air planes. 

Mr. Hamitton. You referred to “conditions of austerity.” If the 
decision were made to increase the number of F-104’s to be purchased 
am I correct in my impression that that decision is not your responsi- 
bility? Your primary responsibility, General, is to get the stuff once 
it has been deeided, or am I wrong in that? 

General Irvine. Yes: my responsibility is to make the program. 
However, I can’t evade the responsibility as a member of the Air 
Staff in participating in the decision. I wouldn't. 

Mr. Haminton. But if the decision were made to purchase more of 
the F—104’s, would that take money away from other things that are 
programed ¢ 

LIMITED FUNDS NECESSITATE CHOICES 


General Irvine. If you are operating with a limited amount of 
money on an annual appropriation, yes, of course. 

Senator Symrneron. Are you operating under a limited appro- 
priation ¢ 

General Irvine. We operate on the money essentially that is appro- 
priated each year 

Mr. Hamiuron. In connection with the alert concept presented by 
General LeMay, were you here when General Washbourne testified 
as to what his judgment would be of the cost of that program from 
the standpoint of construction ? 


SAC ALERT WOULD COST MORE MONEY 


General Irving. Yes; I was here. 

Mr. Hamitron. Would putting the alert concept into effect increase 
the cost of the procurement ? 

General Irvine. It would increase it. 

Mr. Hamtiuron. In the area you administer? 

General Irvine. Somewhat. The majority of the increase would be 
in the construction area providing basic facilities in the dispersed 
areas, and to have such things as alert h: angars and so forth. 

We would have some increase certainly in additional ground han. 
dling equipment, starting equipment, t, and so forth to reduce time re- 
quired to get a fleet in the air. 

Mr. Hamitron. That concludes my questions at the present time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symrneron. Senator Duff? 

Senator Durr. I merely want to say, General, that I think you 
have given us one of the most constructive expressions of opinion in 
the thing that we have heard. I was very much impressed by what 
you had to say. 
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General Irvine. I have been in this for 39 years, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Ervin, any questions? 

Senator Ervin. No questions. 

Senator Symrneron. General, I have a few questions here, if Sen- 
ator Jackson will let me violate our normal procedure, because he has 
just come from a hearing he was chairing. 


MORE THAN SUFFICIENT CAPACITY 


I was much interested in your answers to Mr. Hamilton. You say 
the Air Force contractor industrial complex is adequate. In fact, I 
think you used the words “completely adequate” when you left the 
text a bit at that point. 

What do you mean by “adequate”? 

General Irvine. Essentially, Mr. Chairman, I mean that we can 
more than meet the requirements now placed upon industry to produce 
for the Air Force. 

Senator SyMINGTON. If world conditions worsened, would you like 
more of an industrial complex? 

General Irvine. Yes, but my feeling has changed somewhat in the 
last 2 or 3 years, sir, about what we want. 

Hi: iving a dead an unt full of machine tools is of little value. Having 
int running such as North American at Columbus where they are 
iiding maybe 20 airplanes a month in a plant which can build 


200, that kind of a complex has real merit because you can speed it 
up fairly fast. 


MORE AIRLIFT WOULD INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


ator Symineton. You mentioned airlift for logistic support. 
if you had more airlift for this purpose, could you materially im- 
prove your logistic support ? 

General Irvine. You can save more money in the spares you don’t 
buy, than the logistic airplanes would cost, and you can do a better 
job in time of peace and a lot better job in case of an emergency. 

Senator Symrincron. That is interesting because, as you know, the 
responsibility for airlift for the Army is given to the Air Force; "and 
I am glad to hear this additional reason for more airlift. How many 
true airlift planes did we purchase in the calendar year 1955? Did we 
buy any more C-124’s? 

General Gerriry. No, si 


HOW MANY CARGO AIRLIFT? 


Senator Syamneron. Then how many C-130’s and C-133’s did we 
buy in 1955, and if there are any other planes besides those two that 
are extensive airlift planes, how many did we buy ? 

General Gerriry. In the calendar year 1955 or in the fiscal year 
1955 ¢ 

Senator Symincron. Let’s take the fiscal year, if that is easier for 
you (D) 

Well, it’s clear that by this time you have hardly any C—130’s and 
C-133’s. However, suppose you furnish for the record the number of 
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transports beyond the support planes—furnish them all, number of 
C—123’s, fiseal year 1955 purchased, number delivered, number of C- 
123’s, fiscal year 1956 purchased, number delivered, the same plan in 
for 1957 and 1958, and then the same thing for the C—124’s, the C—130’s, 
the C—133’s and any other airlift airplane that you plan, will you sub- 
mit that for the record. 

General Gerrity. Will do. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

(The requested information classified “CONFIDENTIAL”, has 


been filed with the subcommittee. ) 


MAINTENANCE DEFICIENCIES 


General Irvine, you mentioned serious deficiencies in organization 
and in field maintenance engineering. The only one you have touched 
on to any extent was personnel. What are the other deficiencies you 
referred to? 

General Irvine. Well, I contrast that with the heavier industrial 
type in our depot system and in our contractors’ plants where we were 
able to do the big jobs. 

The organizational maintenance is that at the squadron level where 
you need hangar facilities and protective cover in the northern areas, 
and you need the backup facilities which you really call field mainte- 
nance. These are the electronic shops and hydraulic shops, the facili- 
ties to do fieldwork, for example, field maintenance on jet engines 

You see, by accomplishing field maintenance on our J- AY engeoee 
we have reduced spare engine requirements, so we have been able to 
actually cancel thousands ‘of engines. We have been able to get the 
flying time between depot overhauls up from 50 hours to where we 
are now passing 1,500 hours. It is because we are able to take the 
engines out and do the preventive type maintenance in the field that 
we saved on procurement of a very expensive piece of equipment. 

But this does mean that you have to have a test bed to run the engine 
on when you finish work on it. You have to have this to work with. 


“AUSTERE” 


In this area it has been pretty austere. We haven’t been able to do 
quite the job we would like todo. Here again, I think we could spend 
a little more money in this area and in the overall we would be finan- 
cially ahead. 

Senator Symrneton. When you use the word “austere,” and it is 
being used extensively now—a new word, like old “directive”—by 

“austere” what you really mean is you have enough money to do some 
things, but you haven’t enough money to do other things; is that 
correct ? 

General Irvine. Well, I think any person with an orderly approach 
to the solution of a problem will list all the things that they must do, 
and the things that you think are important and the things that you 
think are luxury items. 

Senator Ervin. If you will pardon an interpolation, that word 
always meant to me getting along without some of the things you 
just have to have. 
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General Irvine. Senator, I was about to say that austerity means 
to me that you are not able to do all the things that you think are 
important in the first group. 

Senator Symrneron. That is what I want to know. Now you em- 
phasize your personnel problem and indicate that a high reenlistment 
was a remedy. 

Isn’t it true—and this refers to some of the testimony General Part- 
ridge gave us as to what is needed in a wing now compared to years 
ago- isn’t it true that as new aircraft get more complex, it requires 
steadily more people to maintain them? 


MORE COMPLEX EQUIPMENT 


General Irvine. Yes; that is normally true in man-hours, because 
there are more pieces, there is more work to do. 

Senator Symincton. More complicated materials. 

General Irvine. We are talking about a thousand vacuum tubes 
instead of 20. 

Mr. Hamitron. In what type of aircraft, sir, in the illustration? 

General Irvine. I think we figured out in the B-36 one time we 
had 2,800 vacuum tubes from one end to the other. 

Mr. Hamittron. The B-36? 

Colonel Hamrick. May I give you a couple of examples of equip- 
ment ¢ 

Senator Symrneton. Have you been sworn? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir, I have. 

Senator Symrneton. Will you give your name to the reporter? 

Colonel Hamrick. Hamrick. In the E-4 fire control system for 
the F-86D aircraft, we had 220 vacuum tubes. 

Now comparing that with the same type of fire control system for 
the F-102, which is one of our current types, we have 400 vacuum 
tubes, and the point is here are two fighters relatively new com- 
ing along, and this shows the increasing complexity over the recent 
fighters. 


PERSONNEL CEILINGS 


Senator Symrneron. Will you give the committee your personnel 
authorization ceilings for the Air Materiel Command for the fiscal 
years 1950 through 1956. If you haven't those figures on hand, please 
furnish them for the record. 

Is it not true these figures will show there has been little if any in- 
crease in personnel, despite the fact there has been a steadily increasing 
personnel requirement, primarily because of the increasing number 
of wings and the increased complexity of the equipment ? 

General Irvine. I believe we have testified before Congress, I know 
General Rawlings and I have both stated, that the people we now have 
on board in the Air Materiel Command are less than the number we 
had 4 years ago. 

Now this is not accidental. We have endeavored to reduce the 
number of people in supply by mechanization, and we reduced the 
number in maintenance by 14,000 during this period. 


Ate 57 
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( The requested information is as follows :) 


The June 30 civilian authorization for AMC for each year since 1950 is as 
follows: 


1950 85, 411 | 1954 148, 429 
1951_- . 144, 591 | 1955 i 156, OS5 
TS ois ts bene dabei 175, 499 | 1956 (Apr. 30) 194, 548 
1953 163, 553 | 

“Increase in 1956 authorization reflects the transfer of overseas theater logistics depot 
personnel to AMC from FEAF and USAFE. The bulk of these overseas authorizations ar 


filled by indigenous personnel. 
PROCUREMENT EXPENDITURES 


Senator Symineron. Expenditures for major procurement this fiscal 
year are estimated at being less than in any year since the fiscal yeal 
1952; is that correct ? 

General Irvine. For fiscal 1957 ¢ 

Senator Syminctron. Expenditures for major procurement in this 
fiscal year, 1956, are estimated at being less than for any year since 
the fiseal year 1952 

General Irving. I would have to get the information on that, sir. 

Senator Syminecron. Will you get the figures on that ‘ 

General Irvine. I will. 

Senator Symineron. What is the estimated amount for the fiscal] 
vear 1957! 

General Irvine. | would like to put that in the record. 

Mr. Hamitron. You want tosupply that for the record ¢ 

General Gerriry. Can we supply that for the record ¢ 

Senator Symineron. That is 1956. Will you furnish that for the 
record ¢ 

General Irving. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symincton. Why have expenditures gone down in face 
of rising costs and more expensive equipment ¢ 

Senator Jackson. Why are you saving money instead of buying 
planes 4 

General Irvine. Well, the expenditure is based on the program that 
we are directed to implement. 

Senator Symineton, Would you mind repeating that answer again / 

General Irvine. Well, essenti: ally the expenditures are based on the 
procurements that were made at a preceding time 18 to 20 months 
before, 

CHANGE IN PROGRESS PAYMENTS DELAYS EXPENDITURES 


General Gerrity. Mr. Symington, this may not be a complete answe1 
to this question, but there is one factor that has been current for 
the last 12 or 15 months which has influenced expenditures during 
this time period, and that is we have gone off the 90-percent progress 
payments that we had during the Korean period when we had the 
big expansion and have gone back to a 75-percent progress payment 
on our major procurements. This has tended to have the effect of a 
one-time reduction in expenditures. 

Senator Jackson. You have a bigger lag there so it shows a one- 
time saving. 

General Gerriry. That is correct. 
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Senator Symineron. Expenditures for the fiscal year 1957 for major 
procurement are estimated to be smaller than in fiscal years 1955 
or 1954: is that correct ? 

General Gerriry. I would have to supply that. 

Senator Syminetron. Will you supply that for the record, and also 
what is the estimated amount for next year; that would be 1957? 

(The requested information is as follows :) 


Vet expenditures (Treasury basis) 


Aircraftand | Major procure- 
related pro- ment other 
curement | than aircraft 





52 $4, 366, 097, 188 $467, 308, 842 


1953 6, 437,880,857 | 600, 929, 147 
54 -.---------------| 6,909, 410,196 | 855, 897, 106 
1955 6, 959, 282,055 | 1, 066, 410, 224 
1956 ; -..------------.--] 16, 000, 000, 000 | #1, 085, 000, 000 


| 2 (355, 400,000); 2 (140, 400, 000) 
| 3 6, 357, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000, 000 
| 2 (304, 300, 000); 2 (338, 200, 000) 


Apr. 12, 1956, revised estimated expenditures 
1 Reimbursements earned from MDAP common item orders 
Includes estimated expenditures to resu]t from supplemental appropriation $248.5 million. 


As I understand it, the budgets of the field commanders are exactly 
what you all think you need, to the best of your ability. Is that 
right ¢ 


General Irvine. Those are always our going-in figures. 
DEFICIENCIES IN FACILITIES 


Senator SyYMINGTON. You stated we must have adequate facilities to 
maintain aircraft engines and supporting equipment. Will you give 
us some examples of deficiencies you face now ¢ 

General Irvinr. Well, we have a long list of things, but I covered 
it before, I believe. 

‘The two most important items I think are the communications 
and electronics shops in the field and shops for the field maintenance 
and repair of our jet engines. Essentially those things which do not 
exist in industry. 1 would like to say for the record that we are doing 
more than half of our overall depot maintenance by contract with 
industry. We are going toward a 60 percent figure, so again in an 
effort to save expenditures and reduce personnel on board, we are 
maintaining or reducing our AMC structure and are continuing to 
put the work out to industry. 

Senator Symtneron. You say you are short of facilities on many 
bases. Please detail some of those shortages. 

General Irvine. Well, I would like to furnish a list for the record 
of that. General Hewitt can put that in the record. 

General Hewrrr. These are fallouts for the 1957 programs. 

Senator Symineron. What is a “fallout”? 

General Hewrrr. These are the items that we will not be able to 
construct or install out of the 1957 requests. 

Senator Symineron. Will you read them please, or have somebody 
read them so that the committee understands. Just run through a 
dozen. 








AO RT MBN 








CCAIR 


ee 
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General Hewirr. These are jet test cells, sir, for the minor repair 
of jet engines at ADC bases. There are 23 ADC bases, sir. 

Senator Symincron. That is illustrative, is it, of what you mean? 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Will you furnish the rest for the record, then ? 
That will be all right. 

General Hewirr. There are some items other than test cells, sir 
Chere are certain hangars for SAC at certain of the SAC bases, and 
some armament and electronic shops at certain SAC and TAC bases. 

Senator Symrneron. That you are short of, is that right ¢ 

General Hewitr. We will be unable to program for the funds that 
ure now in the 1957 budget. 


SHORTAGE OF FUNDS 
Senator Syminoeron. Because of lack of money ? 
General Hewirr. Yes, sir. 
Senator Symrxeton. Will you furnish those for the record, please ? 


(The items above referred to are as follows:) 


Maintenance items deferred by lack of funds 


eure Dolla: 
Command Base Description square we 

feet) amount 
i | 
SAC | Lincoln Hangar, nose/wing 113, 000 | 2, 462, 00 
SAC | Lockbourne do 141, 350 | 2, 483, 000 
SAC _._.| Loring do 226, 160 | 1, 063, 000 
SAC | MacDill Dock, aircraft 7 each 547, 000 
SAC Malmstrom Hangar, nose/wing 6, 540 | 1, 016, OO 
SAC Plattsburg do 113, 080 | 2, 230, 000 
SAC Davis-Monthan Shop, armament and electronic 10, 961 165, 000 
SAC s Westover do 25, 124 384, 000 
TAC 7 Greenville -.-- ; OG. 4: 24, 440 417, 000 
TAC Seymour-Johnson Be Wats 25, 124 421, 000 
MATS ; Dover... Hangar—Organizational 41, 066 864, 000 


Senator Symincton. You list several deferrals. You indicated other 
depot maintenance requirements that have deficiencies in accessories, 
electronics, communications, and other equipment. Would you give us 
some examples of deferrals in each of these areas together with the 
commands that this shortage affects ? 

General Hewirr. Excuse me, sir, I didn’t know you were talking 
to me. 

Senator Symineton. You list some deferrals. You indicated other 
depot maintenance requirements that have deficiencies in accessories, 
electronics, communics itions, and other equipment. 

General Irvine. I will give you one example. 

Senator Symincron. Would you give us some examples of deferrals 
in each of these areas, together w ith the commands that this shortage 
affects ? 

General Hewirr. Most of these deferrals, sir, are in aircraft, or in 
second-line aircraft. Primarily they are administartive aircraft, sir, 
such as C-45’s, C-47’s, and aircraft of that nature. 

In many cases the inspection and repair period has been extended. 
Normally they would be in at the completion of 3 years in service. 

Due to a lack of funds during the current fiscal year, sir, we have 
been unable to put those into depot repairs, so we have deferred the 
maintenance on those low priority aircraft. 
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ACCIDENTS 


Senator Symrneron. General, if a man crashes in a C47, he is just 
dead as if he crashed in a B-47, isn’t he? 

General Hewirr. That eon been our contention, sir. 

Senator Symincron. You have had more accidents as a result of 


maintenance than you would have had if you had had all the mainte 
nance up to snulf ¢ 

General Hewrrr. The figures actually show, sir, that our accidents 
( y material failures during this past year have been on the decline. 
{ nk that has been due to the extra effort on the part of the technical 
personnel to keep the airplanes flying. 

Senator Symincron. Wouldn't accidents have been on a still further 
decrease if you 1 had had the maintenance that you wanted to have? 
Phat has been the testimony of some of the other comme ands. 

General Hewrrr. I think that isso, sir. 

General Irvine. Of course, one way to fix it, Senator, is if you don’t 
like the airplane you just don’t fly, so you don’t get the job done. 


SUPPORT LNADEQUACIES 


Senator Symineron. You say there are areas where support is not 
as good as you would like it tobe. What are those areas? What new 
aircraft do they affect ? 

General IrRvINE. Originally, on any new airplane, I would say the 
k—100 1s probably an examp le. we found. after ope rating the airplane 
n squadron and wing-sized units that there were some items and 
isunlly these are small things such as gaskets 


i and hose connections 
and things of that kind that we did not provide enough of to meet 
(1 e fons rate. 

Now, 1 1 part, here we eel back to the person nel angle a where you 
have relatively inexperienced people working on airplanes, you have a 
lot more dam: we. 

This 1 1S something we do a great deal of work on and follow very 
closely, and in the area of the B-52, for example, we did a much 
hetter job there because it was more similar to the B-47’s. 

Our past experience was more useful. The F-100 is really our first 


supersonic airplane, so we are getting into an unexplored area where 
Ou} fore asts just were Wrong some } lac ye 


“PLY BEFORE YOU BUY” 


ator Syminoton. Am I to gather that you are an advocate of 
the > “fly before you buy” concept as being the better concept ? 
General Irvine. There are as many answers to that question as 
there are airplanes. If the airplane you are buying is not a great 
forward step, if you are buying another tr ansport or a fighter which 
is a small advance over a previous airplane, then you can afford to 
buy that sort of an airplane, pretty much off the drawing board, 
without a lot of Sipe iry testing. 
When we get an airplane that is as advanced in conce pt as the F-104, 
we feel it proper to buy a few airplanes and fly them, to see if the 
straight thin wing with a small high-performance engine, would really 


do what we hoped, and in this area, this is where I think we should 
fly before we buy. 
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You take a considerable risk when you do what we h: ive done on 
the 102 and the 104, for example, where we create production tooling 
before we really hi ave too much oper: atl ing experienc e. 


Senator Symineron. When you say “risk,” you mean risk in money ; 
isn’t that right ? 
General Irvine. Yes, sir; what you save is time. And so we in 


curred some costs on the F—102 program, I think, as you well know, 
SIP, because with the original flight tests of the airplar e after we had 
10 of them flying, we began to resect out that our aerodynamics caleu 
lations were not quite correct. so we had to change the sl pe of the 
fuselage. 


So pretty obviously, we had to change all the tooling for the fuselage 


construction. This costs money. But, again, it saved time. 
Senator Symineron. W 7 at system did you use with the B—-66?/ 
General Irvine. Well, it was in theory the fly-before-you-buy pol 

icy, because we were eakeoed to buy the Navy A-3D, b it by the time 


we adapted it to Air Force high-level and low-level bombi 
ments, there were quite a number of changes in it. 

There we did the same thing we ne with the F—100. When we 
found out we had some problems, we just held the production right 
down until we got them fixed. 

Senator Symincron. How many B-66’s have you delivered ? 

General Irvine. Not very many. 

Three or four ? 

General Gerrity. More than that, sir. (D) 

Senator Symineton. Were they accepted by the Air Force? 

Gveneral Gerriry. Yes,sir. (1D) That is one the B—66, all versions 
of it 

General Irvine. Some of them were in test programs. We are just 
beginning to put them in tactical units now. 


require 


SOVIET PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY 


Senator Symineton. Why is it, do you feel, that the Soviets are able 
to shorten their lead times as against our methods of operations! Do 
they work around the ¢ ‘lock ¢ Do they concentrate more / 

Gen. Bedell Smith, for example, said that one of the surp rises was 
to see a new Russian plane prototype over Moscow, be told that they 
wouldn't have any quantity for some time, and then the next year see 
a great many of them in flight in one formation. 

I know you all must have discussed that, not only in the aircraft 
field, but also in other fields. 

You are probably the most experienced production a m in the An 
Force. How do they do that? What makes it possible for them to 
beat us in shortened lead time? 

General Irvine. They have men who might be a combination of 
people like Bill Irvine, Bill Allen, and Kindelberger, who are both 
military people and have engineering bac kground, Tupelev being 
probably a good example, who were set up really as czars, with com- 
plete : authority in an area to press ahead with the program which, in 
all probability, had only received policy approval. 

And then, placing behind that program resources and people and 
money, with practically no limitation; that if he felt it necessary to 
build 10 or 500 test articles, they built them. If he felt it was neces 
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sary to have a hundred 


a thousand people working on the job, 
they worked on it. 


\nd, of course, there were no strikes or personnel transfer prob- 
lems, so there was a continuity of effort in these programs. 

And also, there is the reward to the people. Some of the informa- 
tion we had amazed me as to the rewards in the Soviet Union, to the 
scientists or engineers or professional soldiers that achieved some- 
thing. He doesn’t get an award, such as a membership in the Rotary 
Club. He gets $100,000 in cash. 

I think the most important of all is the position in the social and 
economic structure of the Soviet nation, of the people who are out- 
standing, or even above average, in the aspects of design and produc- 
tion. The ae ee the other way, of course, are equally severe. 

So I would say, with the democratic system, we have a most difficult 
target to do the same things they are doing under their present sys- 
tem. I don’t know how fragile that system is, but in the last 10 
vears it has produced perfectly amazing results, and I would say 
that we need in this country to do a great deal more than we are 
doing now, if we hope to keep up with them. 

Senator Symineron. It is true that we are not keeping up with 
them, is it not? 


SOVIETS CLOSING THE GAP 


General Irvine. Well, I think you might say it this way: that 
we started out with a very wide margin of superiority. At the mo- 
ment—and this is purely a personal feeling, from my own study 
of intelligence reports, production data, and what I know about what 
we are doing—we are still ahead, I believe, on the broad front. 

lhe thing that worries most of the old-timers is the rate at which 
they have been closing the gap, and the obvious inference, unless 
very positive action is taken on a very broad front in this country, 
they are going to be ahead of us in all areas. 


POSITIVE ACTION NEEDED 

Senator Symineron. Have we taken that action to date 
opinion ¢ 

General Irvine. No. I started with the fundamentals of getting 


the high-school boy to take an engineering course in college. That is 
where you begin. 


in your 


SOVIETS EXCEED UNITED STATES IN SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 
Senator SYMINGTON. 
erally admitted they 
engineers than we are? 
General Irvine. Senator Symington, 
this for about 5 years. 


Does it worry you, the fact that it is now gen- 
are gradu: ating a great deal more scientists ‘and 


I have been worrying about 


A “SOUND” PROGRAM 
Senator Symineton. Now, as you know, General, we set up Willow 


Run for 600 B-24’s a month in World War II. We never got there 
because the war ended, but we intended to. 


or 
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[ realize the B—52 is a different airplane. You say the current rate 
on the B-52 is “believed to be sound.” What do you mean by “sound ?” 

General Irvine. This is in consideration of all the factors involved. 
If you increase the rate of production on B-52’s you, of necessity, are 
making the assumption you are going to build more than those pres 
ently programed. Obviously, if you are going to build, 
planes—I have looked at the curves and the number—you would ad 

vance the date when you would have 600 airplanes by a matter of only 
3 or 4months, if you increased the rate from 20 to 45. 

If you make the assumption you are going to increase the number 
of heavy wings, then at the same time, you have to make the decision 
that you are going to increase the number of trained people to handle 
those airplanes when they get them, and to provide the necessary base 
complex and environment. 

In other words, you have to look at it on the basis of a complete 
program. 

Senator Symineton. In other words, if you had some eggs, you 
would have some ham and eggs, if you had some ham. 

So in reverse you don’t want to increase the B-—52’s because you 
haven’t the trained people; or you don’t want to increase the people 
because you haven't the B-52’s; or you don’t want to increase either 
because you haven't the bases. Is that a fair position! Isn’t that a 
fair premise to the way you use the word “sound” ? 

General Irvine. I say that you must increase the entire program 
of personnel and bases if you increase the aircraft program. 

Senator Symrncton. That is what General Vandenberg said, did 
he not, in 1953? He warned if we cut the people then we would have 
the planes now but not the people to fly them. That was his 1953 
testimony, in open hearing, before the Senate. 

General Irvine. Senator Symington, I think it has always been 
true that the airplane, the hardware, has alw ays been the dramat 
thing, the thing that is easy to defend because you are talking shout 
tangible things and large pac kages that you can look at. 

It is alw: ays most difficult to defend the fact that the sergeant ought 
to have a commissary or a post. exchange to go to, and he ought to have 
a decent uniform or a decent place to live. Those are hard things, 
because you are talking about a lot of individual people. 

On the matter of bases, sure you could operate B-52's off a field as 
bare as the top of this table, but they wouldn’t be any od very long, 
because when they went out of commission you coul dn‘t fix them. 

That is the reason people like General Hewitt and General Gerrity 
and I, who have spent our lives in this business, we talk about the 
necessity for the backup so that the new airplane, when it sets down, 
isn’t just a picture in a frame. It is something that has life and capa 
bility to do its job, to do its assigned mission. 

Senator Symincron. General, you used the word “sound.” Would 
you say our production of B- 52’s is sound, with respect to keeping us 
equal to Russian intercontinental bomber production ? 

If you want to answer, General Gerrity. 

General Gerrrry. All right. May I comment? 

General Irvine. Go ahead. 

General Gerriry. I believe, Senator Symington, that the maximum 
production rate now, the 20 a month rate, is sound— 


say, 600 air- 
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t 


Senator Symineron. Wait a minute. We are not making 20 a 


month: we are making 5 or 6. (D) 
Based on the intelligence we get, that 1s not equal to the planned 
Russian production today, or even at peak. What are your comments 


on that’ Lam asking the questions with the premise of the Wily you all 
ise the word “sound.” 

General Gerriry. I was relating the term “sound” to our own pro 
oram, Senator Symington. 

Mr. Haainron. I think that there may be a confusion, in fairness 
to the General, which you would want to clear up. 

Senator Symincron. L would appreciate it if you would clear me up. 

Senator Jackson. I think what he has in mind, it 1s sound if you say 
the number of wings that SAC is going to have; isn’t that what you 


re etting at ¢ 


PROGRAM IS “SOUND” FOR QUANTITIES PRODUCED 


General Gerriry. That is correct: from a production viewpoint, 
ooking at the quantities we have in mind, Senator, we believe that the 
taximuin rate of 20 a month that we are programed to now is sound. 

Senator Symineron. Based on the amount of money that is allowed 
you / 

General Gerriry. Based on the programed quantities. 

Senator Symineron. The B-36 was first ordered in 1940. The first 
mockup I saw of the B-36 was before we went into World War II. 
So it is fair to Say it is an obsolescent to obsolete airplane. Is that a 
fair statement / 

General Irvine. That’s right. 


IS PRODUCTION PROGRAM “SOL ND” FROM SECURITY ANGLE? 


Senator Symincron. Therefore, from the standpoint of the se 
curity of the United States, the quicker we replace them with B—52’s, 
the better: isn’t that a fair statement ? 

General Gerriry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminoron. Then, how can you be satisfied with 5 or 6 
production a month, especially when the Soviets are. producing a lot 
more of their intercontinental jet bombers than we are, and we know 
the B—36 is just about obsolete ? 

General Grerriry. Sir, we are not satisfied with 5 or 6 a month. and 
we are accelerating up to this 20 a month level as rapidly as possible. 

Senator Symincron. How can you be satisfied with something that 
isn’t sound? I am not trying to get into semantics, but would like to 
get this clarified. 

General Irvine. I would like to make a point here, Senator, if I may. 

To go back to some testimony that I presented earlier during the 
period when you were Secretary of the Air Force, we had a very 
difficult time deciding what the configuration of the airplane would 
be and what the technical gambles were, and we made what I feel was a 
very sound decision at that time. 

But due to the tremendous cost of the protot ypes, we delayed going 
ahead on the program until we had some flying, before we took some 
very real action. We took some gambles before that. 
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In that time period we were concentrating on high production and 
other areas to meet a very immediate requirement. We were not 
worrying about the long-range picture in the Korean war as much as 
we were with the short-term picture of winning that peace effort. 

So actually, while our planning was sound in the past, we have just 
about reached the point in time now where, if we want to accelerate 
the B-52 2 production, we can effectively if the decision is made by the 
President and the Congress to do it. 

However, before any decision is made as to whether we go to 10 a 
month, 12, 20, or 24 if you look at the production potential curves 
of aircraft production at the 2 Boeing plants, it is obvious that no 
real increase will occur in the first 6 months because the curves are 
asymptotic in the early period. 


IS PRODUCTION PROGRAM “SOUND” FROM FISCAL ANGLE? 


Senator Symineron. Would you say current production is sound, 
from the standpoint of unit cost, in the interest of the taxpayer ? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Due to the high cost of this airplane, our endeavors always have 
been to provide the kind of tooling and control that would produce 
the airplane with minimum cost, and some of the things we have 
already done, sir, in the way of compression of the schedule have in- 
creased unit costs of some airplanes as much as 5 percent because 
we are pushing the production machine. 

Senator SyminetTon. Senator Jackson says he has to leave soon. I 
have more questions but I will be glad to yield to the Senator now. 


NUMBER OF B—52’8 


Senator Jackson. I just had a couple of questions. 

General, I take it you feel it is sound if our overall objecti ive is 500 
B-52s. You feel 20 a month is a sound production rate? 

General Irvine. If we are only going to build 500, 20 is a little bit 
high. 

Senator Jackson. Twenty isa little bit high. 

Mr. Chairman, isn’t it 11 wings? 

Senator Syminecron. Eleven wings of intercontinenal bombers. 

Senator Jackson. That is 495. 

General Irvine. No; not the way I figure it. 

Senator Jackson. Forty-five to a wing. 

General Irvine. Yes; but then we put in 10 percent for so-called 
command support and attrition, so 11 wings is 598 airplanes. 

Senator Jackson. Is that the goal you are working on, now ? 

General Irvine. That has been the published statement. 

Senator Jackson. Let me ask you this, General : 

What did you start out to produce, how many? What was the 
schedule ? 

General Irvine. Oh, I think originally we talked about replacing, 
in the very first part of this program—— 

Senator Jackson. What year would that be? 

General Irvine. Oh, looking back, in the 1948-50 period, we were 
looking at replacing the reconnaissance portion of the B-36 fleet, 
which was about 4 wings. We were going to replace the reconnais- 
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sance first, and so the first B-52’s that were programed would be our 
reconnaissance airplanes. 

Senator Jackson. Let’s go back a couple of years now, when the 
first B-52s came off the line. It will be about 2 years in November? 

General Irvine. The first one came off in 1954. 

Senator Jackson. What was our programs of B-52’s prior to the fly- 
bys of May 1,1955/ Let’s use that as a starting point. 

General Gerriry. We had gotten up to a rate of 12 a month. 

Senator Jackson. The maximum was to be 12 a month, and what 
was the total figure you were to have ? 

General Irvine. We had previously established, before the May 
fly-bys, because we wanted to set up a second source for a long time—— 

Senator Jackson. I don’t mean what you all had decided, but what 
was the established, agreed policy that you were operating under? 

General Irvine. I think that we first talked about—— 

Senator Jackson. Approved policy by the Defense Department? 

General Irvine. First, your original question, we talked about 4 
wings of 30 airplanes each, reconnaissance airplanes. Then we got 
up to 7 wings, and then finally to 11 wings of 30 airplanes each, and 
I think that is about where we were then. 

Senator Jackson. Prior to the May fly-bys? 

General Irvine. In other words, to replace all the B-36’s 

Senator Jackson. Eleven wings. And when were you to finish pro- 
duction? What was the completion date? 

General Gerrity. As I recall, some time in about 1959. 

Senator Jackson. Then there was an announcement about a 35- 
percent increase, do you remember, in June of 1955, a 35-percent in- 
crease in B-52’s; what did that mean? 


General Irvine. Well, that meant that the activated seeond 
source 


General Gerrrry. Went to 17 a month. 

Senator Jackson. From how many ? 

General Grerriry. From twelve. 

Senator Symineton. You have a total of 471 B-52’s on order. If 
you add 29 to that, you would get 500 even with the proposed $248 
million; right? 

General Irvine. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineron. But you have no B-52’s scheduled beyond 
1958. That is calendar year 1958. 

General Irvine. This is not 1957 procurement that gets us up to 
500, so the decision you are talking about, how many you build past 
500, is what is in the 1958 budget. 

Senator Symineron. You are not going to get 500 by the end of 
fiscal year 1957. 

General Irvine. No; I didn’t say that. 

Senator Symineton. I am sorry; I misunderstood you. 

General Irvine. I am talking about the ones placed on order. I 
said fiscal 1957 budget orders; the total, with the most recent change, 
is 500 airplanes. 

We have set up a production base, which is obviously looking at 11 
wings of 45 each, and 20 airplanes a month is a reasonable—in fact, 


a little higher rate than a real production man would set up for 600 
airplanes. 
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Senator Jackson. I just want to develop this point. Immediately 
prior to the May fly-bys of 1955, the total number of wings scheduled 
of B—52’s were 11; is that right ? 

General Gerriry. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. And they were then 30 per wing. Just this past 
week or 10 days it has increased to 45. 

General Irvinr. The concept came out at that time, Senator, that 
as a result of our B-47 experience, that all of us felt that- 

Senator Jackson. Well, you have less maintenance problems with 
the B-52, fewer pilots and people than you do with the 36; don’t you? 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Jackson. Back on the record. I am going to take about 
5 minutes, and get through. 

First, my questions are prior to May 1, 1955. We were then to 
have 11 wings, 30 planes to a wing. That would be 330 planes, plus 
your additional allowance ? 

General Irvine. 495. 

Senator Jackson. Would it be that high? It wouldn’t be that high; 
would it ? 

Senator Symineton. 10 percent would be 363. 

Senator Jackson. If you add 10 percent, it would not raise it to 495. 

General Grerriry. Under the old program where we had 30 U. E 
it would bring it to just about 400. 

Senator Jackson. Now, how many were you to produce a month, 
at the maximum rate ? 

General Grerriry. Twelve a month. 

Senator Jackson. Twelve a month. And you were to reach that 
total figure of 400 by when ? 

General Gerriry. I don’t have the figure here, exactly. 

Senator Jackson. Roughly ? 

General Gerrity. Roughly 1959. 

Senator Jackson. Will you supply the exact date later ? 

General Gerriry. Yes. 

(The statement submitted is as follows :) 


We were scheduled to have 400 aircraft in June 1959. 


Senator Jackson. Let’s get past the May Day fly-bys when we got 
a rude awakening. 


MORE BISONS THAN B—-52’S 


The Soviets, I believe, flew more Bisons than we had produced 
B-52’s. I think that is an accurate statement. That is correct, isn’t 
it, General ? 

General Irvine. To the best of my knowledge, that is. 

Senator Jackson. That is the testimony that we had earlier. 


INCREASE IN RATE RATHER THAN TOTAL 


Well, anyway, then what happened as a result of the announce- 
ment in the press that there was to be a 35-percent increase? That 
was the public announcement. What did that mean? Can you just 
spell that out? 

General Gerriry. We then went to a maximum rate of 17 a month. 

Senator Jackson. You went from 12 to 17 a month; is that right? 

General Grerriry. That was last summer. 
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Senator Jackson. It was announced in June. 

General Gerriry. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. What did it do to your total figure ¢ 

General Gerriry. At that time it didn’t change the total figure. 

Senator Jackson. The 400 remained the same? 

General Gerriry. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. All the 35 percent meant, then, was an increased 
rate of production but not an increased total 4 

General Gerriry. And getting them so much sooner. 

Senator .JACKSON. Right. 


INCREASE IN TOTAL 


Chen, as I understand it, there was no change in this figure of 17 
per —, in the total overall of 400, until the early part of April of 
this year, when it was announced that two-hundred- ‘odd million would 
be a available, another hundred-odd for bases. And then the total 
was increased to what ? 

General Gerriry. To 20 a month. 

Senator Jackson. Twentyamonth. And the total, to what? 

General Grerriry. To 500 aircraft. 

Senator Jackson. ‘To 500. 

Do you know what happened that caused this increase between June 
and April; I mean, why the increase in April of this year? 

General Grerrrry. Sir, of course, we have been looking at this im- 
portant program right along, as we have gotten out of the develop- 
ment area and into production, looking at our production capabilities 
versus time, and looking at our needs, and- 

Senator Jackson. But there was no new intelligence information 
about Soviet capability, was there? I just wonder why it took a year 
to make these decisions. That is not for you folks, I guess. 

General - vine. Well, I would like to tell you, Senator, that those 
of us who are heavy bomber people have always been desirous of hav- 
ing more heavy bombers than we ever get, you see, and we think it is 
the proper way to spend the taxpayers’ money. And so, we have had 
p sia s years ago, we had plans for creating a second source at Fort 
Worth, and our on ies tooling plans for the B—52 involved a dupli- 
cate set of tooling to build 12 airplanes a month at Fort Worth. That 
was never consummated. 

Senator Jackson. What company a Fort Worth ? 

General Invine. We were going to have Convair. 

Senator Jackson. But, General, the capacity of Boeing, using both 
Seattle and Wichita, could do all this? 

General Irvive. No; not in this time period we are looking at, be- 

use then the shop at Wichita would be full of B—47’s. 


PHASING OUT B—47’8 


Senator Jackson. I thought you made the decision to phase out the 
B47 by August of this year. Doesn’t production terminate by 
August? 

General Irvine. Yes; but if we had set up a second source 

Senator SymMincton. He means many years ago. 
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General Irvine. This is not the May Day period. 

Senator Jackson. No; but this is what I am getting at; what I am 
trying to find out is why it took a year to m: ake the decision on this 
new total of 20 a month. 

Let me ask you this: You are just the production man. I don’t 
want to ask you about policy. That is not fair to you. 

But wouldn't it have been possible for you to have made the decision 
on B-52’s, and with the industrial resources available, go ahead and 
shoot for the 20-a-month mark, last May ¢ 

General Irvine. We could have done that, and we could have in- 
creased the production rate originally when I was studying this prob 
lem. I was on a board that was supposed to decide for Mr. Gilpatrie 
what the proper rates should be, and I recommended at the time that 
we set up a production of 4 a month at Seattle, and that we set up 
tooling for 12 a month at a second source. 

In other words, just build the second set of tooling, and this, like 
all major decisions of national importance, involving a great deal 
of money, kicked around for quite a while before a decision was made. 
And the decision was finally made to go ahead essentially on the 
schedule which we now have. 

Senator Jackson. What I am getting at is that you had the indus- 
trial resources avi ail able last May—you have had them right along—to 
goon up to 45 B-52’s a month wi ith Boeing. 

General Irvrne. Yes; subject to the time it would take for 
acceleration. 

Senator Jackson. Right. Isn’t it true, then, that back in May 
of 1955, we could have agreed on a production rate per month that 
we didn’t finally get until April of this year? 


COULD HAVE INCREASED B 52°S EARLIER 


General Irvine. We could have done it then: we could have increased 
the rate then or the year before or the year before that. 

Senator Jackson. Sure; but I will ask somebody else why it took 
so long to evaluate these flybys. Just as a layman, {i am tr ying to find 
out. I want to know in your shop whether you have the rdueteial 
resources to do the job. The answer is “yes”? 

General Irvine. Yes. ; 

Senator Jackson. Now, Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to duplicate 
anything. Y ou can produce up to 45 B-52’s at Wichita and Seattle 
combined, can’t you ? 

Senator Symineton. Senator, time is the only problem, the most 
important problem, in my opinion, to the free world. 

I know Senator Duff and all of us want this committee to get the 
facts out on the B-52. You take all the time you want Senator Jack 
son and ask all the questions you want. 


COULD PRODUCE 45 B—52’S PER MONTH 


Senator Jackson. I am just asking the factory people. I don’t 
want to get you off on policy. I want to find out what your capabili- 
ties are under your command. 

On the B-52, you have the definite capability of going to 45 per 
month, considering Boeing’s resources at Seattle and Wichita ? 
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General Irvine. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Now, at the present time, you are running a full 
38-hour shift at Boeing and a 5-day week, 8-hour day, and the second 
and third are on what kind of a basis? 

General Irvine. Oh, it is about 58 percent on the first shift; about 
5 percent on the second, and about 6 percent on the third. 

Senator Jackson. Fifty-eight percent on the regular 8-hour day 
shift, so you can add 42 percent there. 

General nee vinE. Yes; the other 42 percent is distributed over the 
second and third shifts. 

Senator Jackson. What is the second shift ? 

General Irvine. It is about 36, as I remember it. 

Senator Jackson. So you can add more there. And the last 1 
You have 92 percent addition on the third shift. 

General Irvine. Well, I would not want to do that, but pretty 
obviously, you can double the effort without too much trouble. 

Senator Jackson. Now, what is your KC-135 capability per month 
maximum 


COULD PRODUCE 35 KC—135'S PER MONTH 


General Irvine. We are now programed to go to 20, and we feel 
without any difficulty, we could go to 35 at that plant. 

Senator Symineron. At the 1 plant you could go to 35 from 20? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. We do big things out there. I just want to 
repeat something 

Senator Durr. That is what makes the fish so big out there. 

senator Symrnecron. You don’t mean the fish stories, just the fish. 

Senator Jackson. We will give the East a little credit. I will tell 
you something that is quite interesting. 

Many years ago, in the twenties, Guggenheim gave a grant to the 
University of Washington to set up an aeronautical engineering school. 
We in the University of Washington and the University ‘of Ala- 
bama, and one other place, got the | grant. Asa result the university 
I had the honor of attending turned out the men who did the 
design, the engineering, the know-how on the B-17, the B-29, the 
B—50, the B-47, and the B-52. 

Senator Symineron. Jim, that doesn’t leave much for Pennsylvania 
and Missouri. 

Senator Jackson. The boy I used to play with around the corner, 
George Martin, is now chief engineer, and you may know him. 

General Irvine. Very well. 

Senator Jackson. I know this story by heart, because I have watched 
this thing grow since I was a kid. It is proof of what a good invest- 
ment can do, if the money is put in a fertile field where they have got 
the <now-how. 

General Irvine. The tooling on this airplane is good enough so 
we are already about $50 million below our original estimate as to what 
the program is cong to cost. 

Senator Jackson. But didn’t the know-how come out of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, most of this design work ? 

Senator Symrneton. If you keep on praising Washington instead 
of asking questions, I am not going to yield any more time, because I 
have a few questions here myself. 
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Senator Jackson. All right. 
That is true, isn’t it? 
General Irvine. Yes. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


SOVIETS’ LEAD TIME 


Senator Jackson. Now, one other thing. You mentioned about 
lead time. General White, I think, has made a talk in which he said 
the Russians have cut in half our lead time on the B 

General Irvine. He was talking about, I think, a number of things, 
when he talked about lead time. One of the things was the so-called 
administrative or decision lead time. 

Senator Jackson. I mean the time taken to get it off the designing 
board and produce the prototype. That is lead time, isn’t it ? 

General Irvine. I would say it might be more accurate to say that 
they did it in about two-thirds of the time. 

Senator Jackson. Don’t you feel that if we have to have a force 
“in being” in the air atomic age—if that is a sound philosophy of 
defense on which to Se we have to demonstrate to the 
free world an ability to produce the decisive weapons systems with 
the same productive capability in peace that we would in war? 


“e) 
«? 


HAVE TO FIGHT WITH FORCES “IN BEING” 


General Irvine. As a professional soldier, it is my opinion that you 
fight the war with the Air Force and the other things you have in 
being, in commission, in position when the war starts. 

Senator Jackson. Right. We have won the last two wars because 
of our ability to rally our people in time of war. We have done most 
of our producing after the war started; is that right? 

General Irvine. Right. 

Senator Jackson. Should we not demonstrate with respect to crucial 
weapons a productive capability now, in peacetime comparable to 
what we demonstrated in wartime? 

General Irvine. When I was in SAC, Senator, I was one of General 
LeMay’s adherents who believed strongly that no Air Force had any 
value unless it was in existence and ready to go, bombs aboard on very 
short notice. In other words, within the tactical warning time that 
you would have. 

Senator Jackson. Right. 

Sometimes I have been told, “Well, Senator, you are getting scared 
here. A lot of these things you want done would be fine if we were 
at war.” 

But that kind of an answer is wrong. If war starts I think your 
airplane production facilities will be in a nuclear graveyard instead 
of in a state of readiness to produce; isn’t that right ¢ 

General Irvine. That is one of the reasons why we wanted a second 
source, because we thought Seattle could be one of the possible targets. 

Senator Jackson. I merely wanted to get your ideas about the need 
to have a capability of turning these planes out so we can get them 
and not stretch out the process forever, and count on a period of war 
in which to get the balance. We will fight with what we have in being. 

General Irvine. That’s right. 
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Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I think that is all. 

Senator Symrinoron. Senator Duff, I have some more questions, but 
you have been very patient. I would like to yield to you, sir. 

Senator Durr. Well, I am very impressed by what the General 
said a moment ago, and with all respect to the necessity of these new 
bombers, what concerns me is that if you get them, you are not going 
to have the bases to put them on. You are not going to have the men 
to fly them, or you are not going to have the mechanics to repair them, 
unless there is a change in that picture; is that correct ? 


IMPROVEMENT NEEDED OVERALL 


General Irvine. Yes. The entire picture needs improvement, sir. 
i want to make one thing very clear, Senator. I am not criticizing 
anybody for the things that have happened across the years, but this 
has been an accumulation of things that have happened, and the lack 
of complete understanding, and I think it is most unreasonable to ask 
you gentlemen in Congress, in the House or the Senate, to fully under- 
sts em the problems that we face as professional military people. 
(nd some of them are difficult enough for us to understand. This 
problem with our airmen is something that we hadn’t fully realized 
until we beg an to bring new equipment, such as the F-100, into our 


system. Perhaps we haven’t done our job in forecasting our needs as 
well as we might have. 
When I say the F-100 was the catalyst in this whole thing, we 


acquire ae an awareness in the Strategic Air Command and the Tactical 
Air Command that we must do things better than we were doing to 
get the results that the taxpayers are paying for. 

Senator Jackson. I have enjoyed your testimony very much, Gen- 
eral. I have to leave. 

Senator Durr. Without endeavoring in any way to disparage the 
necessity of new planes, it seems to me imperative in the first order 
to get these technical men of high professional efficiency that you can 
keep both as flyers and mechanics, and if you don’t solve that problem, 
getting more pl: anes is not going to solve anything. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED 


General Irvine. Legislation is required to solve this problem first. 
I would like to point out there, sir, that many of these things are not 
expensive at all. 

Providing housing for people on or adjacent to the base so the alert 
concept can be a real and living thing is something that costs you 
nothing over a period of time, because Tam paid, or any other person 
in the military is given a sum, an allowance for quarters which is paid 
out by the Government in cash, if you don’t furnish the house. 

Some of these houses, like the ones out at Bolling Field, have been 
paid for 3 or 4 times over already by the fact that the quarters allow- 
ance was not paid to personnel living there. Some improvements, like 
the increase In pay for specialists that has been proposed, is an im- 
mediate outgo in that particular fiscal year. It is an expenditure soon 
after it is authorized, and these expenditures might vary from fifty to 
a hundred million dollars a year for the Air Foree, depending upon 
how much you do. 
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FALSE SAVINGS 


However, I think for every dollar that is spent in that area, you 
will save 2 or 3 in capability of the force, and a very tremendous cost 
in training. 

This is hard on a Scotsman to see the cost of our training establish- 
ment, where we are running new people through every year and we 
keep them for one enlistment. We have, I think, 20 percent of our 
total effort—I am not precise about that—about 20 percent of our 
total expenditure goes in to the housing and feeding of the people you 
are training, and the pay of their instructors, and general support of 
the training establishment. 

So that is why all of us feel so strongly about the need for improve 
ment in this area. 

I noted when I was in the Strategic Air Command that one of the 
reasons that we got the B-36 program going was because we were 
authorized to make spot promotions to people who met a higher than 
normal standard of excellence in carrying out a bombing mission. 

If a crew, for a period of a year, could reach and maintain a stand 
ard of operation of their aircraft that was deemed by many to be 
impossible, then each member of the crew would be promoted one 
grade. 

Senator Symineron. General, I don’t want to interrupt you, but | 
know we are going to have a record vote pretty soon on this amend 
ment on flood control of Senator Knowland’s. I am watching the 
clock, and have some more questions to ask you. 

If you would like to make a record of what you would talk about 
with respect to personnel at this point in the record, we would like to 
have it. If we leave shortly to go to vote, that takes 15 or 20 minutes, 
I know you would like to finish tonight, and we would like to finish 
tonight. 


PERSON NEL 


Then we would ask you to wait until we get back. Please make a 
file here of what you think about this whole question of personnel, that 


you were developing, and place it in the record at that point. 
General Irvine. Yes, sir. 


(The exhibit referred to is as follows:) 


RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION OF SKILLED TECHNICIANS 


The most serious problem today within the Air Force is that of recruitment 
and retention of skilled technical personnel to maintain and operate our modern 
complex weapons systems. A great deal has been written on this subject. The 
article written by Mr. John G. Norris for the Washington Post and Times Herald 
entitled “Tech Famine” vividly described the effect of this problem on the 
Strategic Air Command. This problem is not restricted to the Strategic Air 
Command, but rather is common to the Air Force in general. Similar statement 
of the problem was recently made a matter of the record by Mr. Holifield, Repre- 
sentative from California, in the Congressional Record for March 13, 1956, as 
regards the personnel problems within the Air Defense Command. Mr. Holifield 
also brought out the problem of the Strategic Air Command. The problem has 
been stated in many different ways and by all means of expression. Satisfactory 
resolution of the problem still faces us. 

This problem has been given special consideration during the past few years 
In 1953 the Womble committee (an ad hoe committee on the future of military 
service as a career that will attract and retain capable career personnel) made 


a number of recommendations to improve career retention. Many of the recom- 
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ons were implemented; others await legislative action. More recently 

1 interservice Task Force on Military Career Incentives was established with 
responsibilities in the area of career retention, giving special consideration to the 
Womble committee type programs such as the survivor benefits bill and the 
dependent medical care bill. The special attention given to the retention problem 

s been effective and can be demonstrated. 

During the last session of the 83d Congress and the Ist session of the 84th 
Congress the reenlistment bonus bill and the Career Incentive Act of 1955, respec- 
{ ly, were enacted. Both had, as their central purpose, the retention of qual- 
fied personnel. The beneficial offset of these enactments has been felt. 

The Career Incentive Act of 1955 marked a departure from the historical 

ethod of awarding military pay. Special consideration was given to areas in 

he grade structure in which retention was especially desired and compensation 
in these areas was suggested in a greater degree than in other areas. The neces- 
sary result was that retention was improved in the areas desired beyond what 
vould have been affected by an average payment. 

nherent weakness, however, in both the reenlistment bonus (1954) and the 
ilitary pay increases (1955) is that they apply across the board, in this respect, 


hat eve staff sergeant with a stated amount of service receives the same benefit 
ithout regard to the degree of skill, the amount of supervision he provides or 
s supplied, the Government’s investment in time and money for training, mission 


essenvulatll 


ty, competition with industry for the skill, and other factors. With 
langes in the nature of basic employment in the service, and with military skills, 
lich formerly were largely unidentifiable with civilian skills, becoming more 
» closely related to civilian skills, the old concept that one sergeant is as 
tluable, or is entitled to as much pay, as the next one is becoming just as imprac- 
le in the military service as it is in private industry. Our efforts to make 


he se e more attractive to that individual by raising the pay of all persons is 
t the best answer from the standpoint of the Department or the taxpayer. 
There would simply not be enough money to meet the payroll if everyone were 


iid what an electronics engineer should be paid. Since there isn’t enough money 
ve the problem by that method, the specialist is unhappy on two counts: 
First, he isn’t getting as much money as he feels he deserves; and secondly, the 
ss skilled member is making as much as he is. It is believed that the old phi- 
that one man is worth as much money as another is no longer acceptable. 

[It is my opinion that the major portion of the solution to this problem is 
to establish an equitable pay for the skills we need. We cannot expect to 


n the liber of young men that are needed to maintain and operate today’s 

plex weapon systems unless we at least meet the competition for his talents. 

I) means that his pay must be equitable and that the military environment 
ist enhance his retention. 


During the last quarter of 1955, a period which provides a clean rate un- 
sided by special short discharge programs, the annual first-term reenlistment 


te averaged about 20 percent. The reenlistment rate for hard-core personnel 
technical skill fields) was only 16 percent, whereas that in the soft-core 
reas Was 25 percent 

I strongly believe that equitable pay for technical personnel will serve the 


owing purposes: 
Reduce the high loss rate in critical skills. 
(b) Increase the performance capability of the Air Force (including a reduc- 
in the aircraft out of commission rates and in abort rates). 

(c) Give recognition to the airman for demonstrated ability in skills of par- 

cular value to the service. Encourage continued proficiency in such skills. 

(d@) Reduce the considerable cost of training recruits as replacements for 
members who leave the service on the completion of the original enlistment. 

(e) Provide a greater return on the investment training cost of the member 
through the continued utilization of his services at a time when he is fully 
productive 

(f) Release personnel presently assigned to the training function to more 
effective employment 

In addition to the difference in the performance level of the member in his 
first enlistment and the member in his second enlistment, there is a considerable 
difference in the length of their relative periods of productive activity. For 
example, a bomb—navigation systems mechanic is fully productive for only 
4 years of his first enlistment since 2% years are covered in formal training 
ind in on-the-job training. During the second enlistment he is fully productive 
for substantially the whole 4-year period. Since the total invested cost in 
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such a member is $22,500, if we receive only a year and a half of fully productive 
activity in return, we are paying $15,000 per fully productive year. If the 
member can be induced to reenlist, and the costs stated amortized over a 514-year 
period, the cost is reduced to slightly over $4,000 a year. A second reenlistment 
further reduces the cost. The example demonstrates the great need for en- 
couraging first termers to reenlist. If the training cost can be justified, then 
a fair and equitable pay that will induce the member to remain in service can 
be justified. 

The lack of skilled personnel has a serious effect on operations. A B47 
major inspection takes 7 days down time instead of 3: an engine change re- 
quires 120 man-hours instead of 60; preventive maintenance has become ex 
tremely difficult, resulting in a high incidence of breakdown and inflight aborts. 
(‘ombat readiness is compromised by the length and frequency of groundings. 
\tilization of more effective personnel will not only reduce the cost of the 
maintenance mentioned, but will serve to improve the in-commission rates, thus 
putting more aircraft into the air, and to reduce the abort rates, thus further 
increasing the number of aircraft that reach the target. In time of war, these 
values are incalculable. 

We are plagued by shortage of military housing at most bases. Our airmen 
must seek housing oftentimes at great distance from their bases. The cost 
of these rentals oftentimes exceed the allowance not including the costs of travel 
to and from work. In the critical housing areas, the cost of rentals far exceed 
the housing allowances and no consideration is given to these differences. Pro- 
viding sufficient military housing is a necessity. The dollar cost of the program 
can be readily amortized in terms of rental allowances now being paid in lieu 
of quarters. 

We must find the solution to the personnel problem. It is vital to the defense 
of the United States. We need enactment of the currently pending legislation 
for military housing and medical care. We need further legislation that will 
enable us to offer equitable remuneration for the skills we need. 


SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


Senator Durr. Mr. Chairman, just one further observation in line 
with what the general said a while ago. 

With the constantly increasing number of scientists and engineers 
that the Russians are developing, unless we increase our educational 
base at high school level irrespective of what we do with this, in a few 
years we are going to be outstripped anyhow. 

One of the things the American people ought to be alerted to is un- 
less we realize the necessity of professional training in high school 
that will enable students to take scientific education, in the next gen- 
eration we are going to be sunk. 

The time to begin is right now. Do you agree with that? 

General Irvine. I agree. 

Senator Durr. I think that is fundamental in the whole picture. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir, very. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION REDUCES COSTS 


Senator Symineron. To get back to the B-52, isn’t it true that if 
you increase production in a plant, you always ultimately reduce the 
unit cost ? 

General Irvine. I think that is normal. The cost may increase 
slightly at the initiation of an increase, but as you level off at a higher 
rate-————_— 

Senator Symineton. You have a new learning curve to face as you 
increase production, but ultimately you get costs down. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT “SOUND” PROGRAM 


Senator Symineton. Then when you talk about the word “sound,” 
and I read it and reread it, what you really mean, do you not, is that 
you consider it sound within the framework of your ‘present’ budget 
ceiling which embraces the financial and manning limitations given 
you. 

General Irvine. I said it was sound in the environment in which I 
find myself. 

Senator Symineron. Is it a fair statement to say that environment 
embraces the financial and manning limitations? 

General Irvine. Considerations involving base construction and 
overall limitations, yes. 


“OPTIMUMS” CHANGE 


Senator Symrneton. Now you say that the Air Force believes peak 
production rates established for the KC-135 and the B-52 are the 
optimum within the present program. Isn’t it a fact that in May 
1955 the Air Force believed that 12 or 13 B-52’s a month was the opti- 
mum within that program ? 

General Irvine. Iam not sure. I think so. 

Senator Symrneron. How about that, General Gerrity? You know 
that story. 

General Gerriry. Yes, sir; at that time we felt in our judgment 
that was a good, sound program. 

Senator Symrneron. So that the optimum at that time was 12 and 
the optimum now is whatever it is, I believe 20. 

General Gerriry. Of course at that time we were looking toward a 
lesser number of aircraft. 


SHORTAGE OF TANKERS 


Senator Symineron. Do you know that there are a total in TAC of 
many too few tankers in the Zone of Interior today capable of 
taking even a small number of TAC fighters aboard with two refuel- 
ings required on the way? (D) 

General Irvine. Yes, but we are in the process of refixing B-50’s to 
make tankers out of them. 

Senator Symrneton. As they have B-50’s in the command, but the 
B-50's have to drop to rel: tively low altitudes. (D) W ouldn’t you 
say that the life of a fighter pilot in TAC is worth as much as the life 
of a fighter pilot in S AC? 

General Irving. This again is priority of programs. Let’s face the 
fact in the Air Force that the missile program and the long-range 
bomber program are considered of first priority. 

Senator Symrneron. And the reason for the relatively poor equip- 
ment in TAC is because of the prior priority of the other programs? 


KC-135 PROGRAM 
General Irvine. Well, we have accelerated the KC-135 program so 


that at the time we would have 600 B-52’s, we would have roughly 
400 tankers. 
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Senator Symrneton. What is that now about the KC-135 program ? 
Have you the schedule on the KC—135 there ? 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. My record shows that the total KC—135’s on 
order are 194. Is that incorrect ? 

General Gerritry. 194. (D) 

General Irvine. That will bring us up toa rate of 20a month. (D) 

Senator Symrneton. All I am talking about is delivery because you 
can’t fly orders. I remember when Assistant Secret: ary Rosenberg 
came back after watching the Marines and the Air Force trying to 
fight in Korea with inadequate equipment, she said, “Send them 
out the blueprints and show them how to fly the blueprints you are 
always talking about.” 

General Grerrrry. That is correct. (D) 

Senator Symrineton. Actually you do not get your 194 ordered 
KC—135’s for some time? 

General Grrriry. That is correct. 

Senator Syminctron. What was that talk about 400 KC-135’s? 

General Irvine. Our present schedule, if you continue production 
at a rate of 20 a month beyond the fiscal 1957 order period—— 

Senator Symrneron. Just a minute, there is no rate of 20 a month. 
The total production in the middle of the fiscal year 1958 is seven 
a month on the KC-135’s. 

General Irvine. You are talking about deliveries. 

Senator Symrneton. That’s right; that is all that counts. 

General Irvine. And if we continue deliveries and this requires 
more orders in fiscal 1958, if you continue at that rate we would have 
the required number of 400 to match the 598 (D)_ in several years. 

Senator Symineton. If you are planning that, why don’t you order 
them in fiscal year 1957 so you can get them? 

General Irvine. Senator, I plan production schedules on the basis 
of the instructions I have and the money I get to place the orders. 

Senator Symrneron. I understand that, General, but you said— 
I don’t remember the words—but your implication was that the ratio 
of tankers to bombers was sound, and yet General LeMay said he 
would prefer 1 to 1, and on any basis 3 to 2 and your production 
schedules don’t show you are going to get anything like that. 

I was wondering, especially because of your experience in SAC, 
why you felt it was sound. All we want are the facts. 


COMPROMISE DECISION 


General Irvine. This has been an Air Staff decision that, like most 
Air Staff decisions, is a compromise. LeMay would like 1 to 1, but 
we felt that we would put more of our money on bombers and have 
a ratio of 3 to 2. 

Since the airplane started production about a year and a half behind 
the B-52, an acceleration to catch up with the bomber is obviously 
impossible. 

Senator SymincTon. But you said that you could make 35 a month 
in that plant in Boeing. 

General Irvine. Yes; but you see— 

Senator Symineron. One plant. You are making B-52’s, a total 
of 20 a month in 2 plants. 
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DELAY AND CALCULATED RISK 


General Irvine. This is maybe looking at a mistake we made earlier. 
Maybe we should have started KC—135’s sooner, but based on the deci- 
sion made and the time it was started, we are not going to get the 
first production airplane until later this year, this f: Il, so whether you 

ccelerate to a rate of 35 a month or whether you stay at 20, you can’t 
ch up until some later period, so you take a calculated risk on hav- 
ng a reasonable production. 

Obviously if you go to 35 a month, that is at a rate that is very ex- 


pensive production-wise because you wouldn’t maintain it very long. 
Senator Symineton. But you could have another source or you 
ould build another plant. 


General Irvine. It would cost you $125 million to start another 
Source. 
enator Symineron. We are not talking about money now. We 


ire talking about security. I know you would probably need some 
more money. 


ss 


RATIOS 


But let’s get back to this question. You say General LeMay wants 
| ot 1 and the Air Staff decides 3 to 2. My records show he re from 
the . rE orce that you = ave got 471 B-52’s on order and 194 KC—135’s 
on —— , so that you are not getting anything like a 3-to-2 ratio. Your 
KC 135) s on order are ‘alcue 41 percent of your B 50's on order. 

General Irvine. Our plan is to buy the additional B-52’s to get 
up tothe program innumber. (D)_ In this case it would get us up to 
598 airplanes. 

Senator Symineron. I don’t want to belabor the point, but aren't 
you not only going against what General LeMay wants but also going 
against what the Air Staff wants, the 3-to-2 ratio, if you are ordering 
the B-52’s now in the fiscal year 1957 in your program! Why don't 
you order the KC—135’s too to get even your 3-to-2 ratio? 

General Irvine. Unless you are going ‘beyond a rate of 20 a month, 
which is determined an economical rate, you don’t have to buy any 
more than that on the lead-time basis, and we never buy any further 
ahead than we have to. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Beyond 20 amonth on what ’ 

General Irving. On the KC—135’s. 

Senator Syminetron. And you say beyond that would be uneco 
nomical 2 

General Irvine. No; we could increase the number. Again if you 
vo to 35 a month, we would get another of these situations where you 
are running at a peak rate for too short a time for it to be economical. 

Senator SymMinetron. Because three-fourths of SAC are medium 
bombers, the shortage in tankers is hard to understand, considering the 
vital importance of tankers to these B-47’s, the core of SAC, which 
people such as the President and Mr. Churchill constantly talk about 
asthe “oreat deterrent. - 

Now again I say so long as we understand each other on this thing 
your B-52 production, as you have reported your future schedule, 
totals 471 B-52’s, and your total schedule of production of KC-135 
tankers, which I believe we will agree are absolutely essential to the 
effective functioning of SAC; is that a fair statement (D) 
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General Irvine. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Your total on order are 194 
percent of 471. (D) 

Therefore, I don’t see why we are talking about 3 to 2 ratio, let 
alone 1 to 1. Those are the facts that have been given us by the Air 
Force, which we have studied and are coming back to you with. 

General Irvine. Well, that chec ‘ks fairly closely. I 
B-52’s in the same period, and 213 135’s. . 

Senator Symineton. Our record shows 194, bu 
still be well below 50 percent. 

General Gerriry. However, Mr. Chairman, producing at the rate of 
20 a month, we will have the 2 to 3 ratio in several years. (D) 

Senator Syminecton. No you won’t because in the first place you are 
not producing that, and in the second place it would depend upon when 
you got to 20, and in the third place you are not scheduled at 
to 20 for several years. (D) 

General Gerriry. We are just building up to that point. (D) 

Senator Symineron. That is just what ~- sal id, so how can your story 
stand up, because you will have 471 or 473 B—52’s, and therefore if 
you are going to go to a 3 to 2 ratio, you cae to have a great many 
more KC-135’s—in order to say you are having even a 
on KC-135’s. (D) 

We will have another hearing on it if necessary to discuss it some 
more. 

Let me ask you this point now. With all due respect to SAC, SAC 
is not the whole Air Force. How about the fellows in TAC? Don’t 
they need tankers ? 

General Gerriry. Sir, we are programing B-29’s and B-—50’s for 
them now. (D) 


and 194 is about 41 


have 173 


t those figures would 
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3 to 2 ratio 


OBSOLETE TANKERS FOR TAC 


Senator Symrnetron. Now, am I to understand that the program of 
the Air Force today is that we are going to have KC—135 tankers for 
SAC instead of the obsolescent C—97, KC—97’s, but when it comes to 
TAC we are going to have the obsolete, low altitude, nonjet tankers 
of the B-29, B. 50 type? Isthat your program? 

General Gerrity. That is our program. (D) We will use the 
KC_97, the B-50 and B-29. 

Senator Symineron. It is programed through to the middle of 
1959; isn’t that correct ? 

General Gerriry. Fiscal 1959 


POSSIBILITY OF LOSS OF PLANES AND PILOTS 


Senator Symineron. We asked General Weyland in testimony what 
would hi appen if the gong rang and he sent 3 wings of 225 airplanes 
plus to Europe. These fighters would need two refuelings. We asked 
what would happen if those fighters ran into weather, with B-29s 
and B—50’s as tankers. He said it wouldn’t be good. Would you argue 
with that, General Irvine? 

General Irvine. No; it is quite accurate. 

Senator Symrinetron. And we would probably lose, on that basis, 
quite a few planes; wouldn’t we? 

General Irvine. Yes. 
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Senator Symincton. And presumably some pilots; would we not? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. Do you think the American families who send 
boys into TAC would be willing to see their chances considerably less, 
in case of war, of surviving, than the families who send their boys 
into SAC? This because of inferior equipment. 

General Gerriry. As General Irvine brought out earlier, we started 
out about 18 months later on this KC—135, and it is just in its initial 
stages of production now, and we have still got a lot of testing to go 
through before we can build that program up, no matter what we 
would like to do, and having started out later, we have built the pro- 
duction ratio on the airplane higher than the 2-to-3 ratio would nor- 
mally be. 

For example, building 20 a month rate on the B-52, you would nor- 
mally say a 2-to-3 ratio. 

Senator Symineron. How can that add up, General. In the last 13 
months, to be safe, you have twice increased the schedule of the B-52’s. 
Nevertheless, you have not in anyway increased any schedules on the 
tankers that we know about at this time. 


TANKER INCREASE 


General Gerriry. Yes, sir; we have. 
ator Syminetron. What were those increases ? 

Ge ciel Gerrity. We increased—originally, we bought a small 
quantity of these tankers from Boeing, and our maximum rate at that 
time was about eight a month. 

At that time we hadn't decided where we were going to get the larg- 
est quantity. We had a competition between Boeing “and Douglas on 
that, and Lockheed, and after we made the decision that Boeing could 
pre duce the tanker in the greatest numbers at the earliest date 

Senator Symrneron. When did you make that decision ! 

General Gerrrry. I can’t recall the exact date. As I recall, it was 
in the fall of 1954. 

General Irvine. That’s right. 

Senator Symrneron. If it was in the fall, you decided to g0 full 
speed ahead with Boeing in the fall of 1954 on the 707, KC-135; is 
that right ? 

General Gerrity. That’s right, sir. 

Then we took a schedule of about 15 a month at that time, and at 
that time our schedule on the B-52, I think, was 12 a month. 

Senator Symimneron. Yes? 

General Gerrrry. It was last year when we went up to 17 a month 
on the B-52, that we decided to hit for a goal of 20 a month on the 
tanker, so we have increased the tanker on a somewhat comparable 
basis to the bomber increases. 

Senator Symineron. Somewhat comparable is no 3 to 2 ratio, be- 
cause you don’t get to 20 on the tanker for several years. (D) 

General Gerrrry. That is correct; with a fairly rapid production 
buildup, once we have gotten through the test period. 

Senator Syminocron. I am sorry, but I see no rapid production 
buildup in the schedule I have in front of me on the KC-135. 

General Gerriry. For example, in a year’s time we have more than 
doubled production, from 7 a month to 19 a month. 
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Senator Symineron. That’s the future plan. Let’s read the 
schedule. (D) 

Do you call that a rapid buildup ? 

General Gerrrry. I was talking—if I can qualify this, Mr. Chair- 
man, I was talking—about after we get through the test % period: 


TEST PERIODS AND BUILDUPS 


Senator Syminetron. What do you call the test period? You get one 
in October. 

General Gerrity. During the period of October to, say, about mid- 
next year, we will be going through accelerated tests of about half 
a dozen airplanes. 

Senator Symincron. Mid-next year, or mid-this year? 

General Gerriry. Mid-1957. 

Senator Symineron. All right. Let’s take it from mid—1957. 

General Gerriry. From there on, based on feeding any correc- 
tions—— (D) 

Senator Symineron. Let’s look at it. 

Now, would you call that a rapid buildup, one a month addition to 
the line? 

General Gerriry. That is a reasonably rapid buildup, looking at the 
level-off point we are shooting for, sir. 

Senator Syminetron. And what is the level-off point that you are 
shooting for? 

General Gerrity. Twenty a month. (D) 

Senator Symineron. Yet, before the recent buildup of the B-52’s, 
you were running tanker production ahead of the B-52 production 
planned, were you not? 

General Irvine. As a comparison for information, sir, if we made 
the decision now to go to 35 a month, we would reach 30 in production 
at about the same time we now plan to reach 20. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, General. 

Then you might get near the 3-to-2 ratio that the Air Force decided 
was right, but no 1-to-1 ratio; is that right? 

General Irvine. Mr. Chairman, I said in my prepared statement 
that if I have the instructions to build airplanes, we can build them. 


LIMITATIONS ON PRODUCTION 


Senator Symineron. And the reason that you don’t have that is 
some limitation, regardless of what that limitation is, beyond your 
control; isn’t that correct? 

General Irvine. That is quite accurate. 

Senator Symineron. I thank you for that. Again, all we want are 
the facts. 

This word ‘ ‘optimum” might be misleading, as I see it, because if: 
the optimum 13 months ago was 12—we have agreed that it was— 
and the optimum after the Russian flyover was 17, which we have 
agreed it was, and the optimum now is 20, which we agree it is, 
we have a good many optimums around. 

Why did the KC-i35’s start 18 months after the B-52? 

General Irvine. For a long time we have been examining the best 
way to meet our requirements, and at the time of the B-47 program 
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it appeared that the earliest way to meet our refueling requirements 
was to take a reasonably existing airplane, the C-97, and make a 
tanker out of it. so we could meet our requirements in time. 

Anyone familiar with tactical refueling knows that the so-called 
buddy principle of having airplanes of comparable performance, 
tanker and refueling, is the very optimum. 

One, if you can get it engineered, and, two, if you can afford to 
build it. The very optimum in LeMay’s operations would be to be able 
to refuel a B-47 twice, once inbound and once outbound, with a lot of 
camble, of course, on a rendezvous on the outbound. 

It was that desire for greater flexibility and greater reliability 
that, after a number of agonizing reappraisals of how best to get at 
this, made us feel in SAC—now, I am talking as a SAC member— 
ve would like to have a jet-powered piece of refueling equipment. 
(nd so we started a competition. 

In retrospect, we should have started this competition sooner. But 
we did start it, and Boeing won it, for the very simple reason that 
they had put about $15 million of their own money into a calculated 


gamble, for which they have my deep admiration. 

I think the country owes them quite a bit of consideration for that 
gamble. And we made the decision to stay with a single source 
because, for the number of airplanes we are t: king about, the tankers 
to su ~ 11 wings, it would have cost us about $300 million more 
to build half of them in a second source, about half of that being the 


costs of tooli ng up the other factory and the other half the fact that 
you didn’t get. as you well know, down the learning curve as quick for 
that 1 adiae of airplanes. 


PRODUCE WITH MONEY AVAILABLI 


[ think you must agree with me, Mr. Chairman, that in these af- 
rs people like me program to do the job that is required of us in a 
nimum time and for a minimum cost. This is my responsibility. 
Senator SyMINGTON. . ith the money available; is that correct ? 

General Irvine. Yes, s 

Senator SyMINGTON. elie al Irvine you stated the established 
maximum production rate for this airplane is designed to obtain ap- 
propriate bomber-tanker ratio for the B-52 program. That is 
roughly what you said. 

General LeMay has testified before this committee, I believe, that 
we would be short hundreds of tankers by 1959. (D) 

So we will check the record and find out exactly what the figure was 
he said he would be short. 

May I also point out that in addition to his shortage, you have a 
shortage in TAC you plan to make up with an airplane all of us will 
agree is obsolete. 

The testimony of the Tactical Air Command was that there are 
very few B-29’s and no B-50’s today in the Zone of the Interior, in 
case we wanted to send some fighters to Europe. (D) 

I went to Europe with Dave Shilling in the summer of 1948, when 
he took over the first fighter wing that flew the Atlantic, so I know 
something about the problem. 

[ can’t understand why we plan a reasonably good tanker program, 
even though it is short, for SAC, and in effect no tanker program 
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except with obsolete airplanes, for TAC. Isn’t that a fair analysis, 
General Irvine? 


NO OPTIMUM PROGRAMED FOR TA‘ 


General Irvine. We have not programed the optimum solution for 
TAC. 

Senator Symrncron. Have you anything programed for TAC, be 
yond the B-29’s and the B-50’s? 

General Irvine. Not at the moment, but with the understanding, I 
believe, that at some point we put the B-47’s out to pasture, and the 
KC—97’s at that period of time would be usable to the same degree the 
B—50’s are in this time period. 

Senator Syminaton. In otber words, when the B-47 becomes obso 
lete, you plan to use them for TAC tankers; is that it? 

General Irvine. Unless we have something else programed to build. 

Senator Symineron. There are other planes you could program. 
You could build more KC-135’s, couldn’t you? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Have you ever thought about using the C-132’s 
as tankers? 

General Gerriry. Yes, sir; we have. 

General Irvine. This is one of the very attractive things about that 
airplane. Again, in spite of its tremendous starting costs, we felt there 
was an airplane that is of tremendous value as a cargo carrier at low 
cost per ton-mile, and at the same time would be able to refuel a 
number of small airplanes. 

Senator Symineron. In the C-132? 

General Irvine. In the C-132’s, because that airplane, rather than 
the C-133, operates at a high altitude. 


CURTAILMENT OF PRODUCTION 


Senator Symincron. We have been talking for some time on B-52’s. 
[ recognize you have been badly curtailed because of lack of funds, 
but in all fairness, isn’t it right that a boy in the Tactical Air Com 
mand should have the same refueling possibilities in case of weather as 
a boy in the Strategic Air Command ? 

General Irvine. Put on that basis; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Isn’t that fair, if you are a fighter pilot in 
TAC? I will show you some letters sometime. At least some people 
think so who are involved. 

I just have a few more questions here that I would like to ask. I 
have asked a lot of these before. I might close with a summary 
question. 

A MATTER OF POLICY, NOT OF CAPABILITY 


the Bison long-range bomber production of their intercontinental 
bombers was and is a matter of policy and not United States capa- 
bility? Isn’t that a fair statement? (D) 

General Irvine. That is correct. 

We could have accelerated this program any time we chose to spend 
the money, beginning—and here, again, it is how much of a production 
gamble you want to take and how much you want to rely on the engi- 


It is true, is it not, that our failure to produce as many B-52’s as 
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neering capability of a great organization like Boeing—we could have 
accelerated the program in 1951, 1952, or any time since. 


BOEING 


Senator Symineron. Well, the American people have relied on them 
for big bombers for a long time, haven’t they ? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. They made the B-17’s, B-29’s, and B-50’s, 


BAT7’s. t 
General Irvine. I have laid my professional head on the block for . 

Boeing about five times, as you well know. 
Senator Symmneron. The final grouping of questions. I am trying 


to get some figures here. 


eT 


COST OF INCREASING PRODUCTION 


wy 


As I understand it, we could go to 24 planes a month instead of 
20 for a planned expenditure of about $2 million. 

General Irvine. That is at Boeing. There would be some additional 
expenditures in the engine plant, for example. 

Senator Symrneron. And for about $9 million, exclusive of ma- 
chine tools, which, of course, would require additional funds, that 
would be, in effect, variable, and not fixed overhead, you could go to 
46 permonth. Isthat about right? 

General Irvine. Yes, that is approximately right. 

General Gerriry. Mr. Chairman, are you talking about the airframe 
manufacture only ? 

Senator Symineron. That’s right. 

General Gerriry. I think, to take care of the whole complex, it 
would be around $80 million. 

Senator Symineron. Are you talking of machine tools? 

General Grerriry. Yes. 

Senator Syminoron. I said exclusive of machine tools. 

General Grerriry. Excuse me. 

Senator Symineron. That is all right. Machine tools are variable 
overhead. The more work you do, the more tools you have got to 


have, just like you have got to do with tools that go into ms chine | tools, 
dies, and fixtures. 
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Now, a final group of questions. As I understand it, the J-57 is 
being used in the B-52 ! 

General IRVINE. Right. (D) 

Senator Symineton. As I get it, the thrust on the medium bomber 
that Tupelev had dropped into London with is figured at around 18.5 
and 21.5; is that correct ¢ 

General Irvine. It is somewhere around that, to the best estimates. 
Senator Symineron. Mr. Counsel, have you any further questions? 
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PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 
Mr. Hamiitron. I wondered if we could get with respect to the 
B-52 and the KC—135, copies of form WA-56-1. Wouldn’t that give 
us the schedule, General Gerrity ? 
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General Grrriry. Yes, and I believe the committee has already 
got it. 

Mr. Haminron. We haven’t had it since the revision. That was 
my ‘point. 

General Irvine. We will furnish that. 

|The requested document, classified “Confidential,” has been filed 
with the subcommittee. | 

Senator Symineton. I think it is a good point if you will be sure 
we get any revisions, because we operate through the staff of the Mili- 
tary Preparedness Subcommittee. Mr. Engle is working with us on 
this. 

Any other questions? 


APPRECIATION 


General, I think Senator Duff will agree with me this has been one 
of the most informative briefings we have had, and we are very grate- 
ful to you. 

Senator Durr. I would say it is the most informative. 

Senator Symrneron. I would agree to that, and I am glad to see 
you looking so well. 

(Thereupon, at 5:55 p. m., Thursday, May 10, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee adjourned. ) 
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